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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE meeting of the League Assembly at Geneva 
has been, and could not but be, a melancholy 
affair. The abandonment of sanctions was made 
nevitable by the declared views of Great Britain and 
France, supported on Wednesday by Russia and Canada, 
nd while there will be widespread emotional sympathy 
‘ith the strong pronouncement of the South African 
lelegate, Mr. Te Water, in favour of the continuance 
f sanctions at any cost, it has to be recognised that 
past mistakes cannot be retrieved at this eleventh hour 
and that nothing short of direct military action would 
set the Italians out of Abyssinia and re-establish the 
Emperor Hailé Seilassie. It may well be true that, 
as the British Minister, Sir Sidney Barton, observed 
m Wednesday, all that Italy actually holds effectively 
is two narrow strips of the country, but the whole 
national prestige has been engaged, and League States 
which would not use all the means and economic pressure 
at their disposal when they might could have no hope 
of making their power felt without military action now. 
The Emperor’s own speech could not have been heard 
by the Assembly without humiliation, and there was 
only the most limited consolation to be derived: from 
Mr. Eden’s declaration that the original verdict on 
Italy's aggression stood, and that there could be no 
recognition of the annexation of Abyssinia by “ this 
Assembly.” The question whether “this” in such a 
context denotes time or place is of the first importance. 
* * * * 
The Failure and After 
The general view that though on this occasion sanctions 
have failed, the attempt to apply them was worth making, 
was best expressed by M. Litvinoff, who held that while 
in the existing circumstances it would be futile to con- 
tinue a form of pressure which had no longer any hope 





of being effective, the fact that fifty nations could unite 
in applying sanctions at all was a sign of progress, and 
that, by being brought face to face with realities, League 
States had developed a frame of mind which would 
enable them to take like steps with better prospects in 
the future. That opinion may seem to reflect the 
maximum of optimism, but there is something in it. 
The last thing the League can be today is complacent, 
but it need not be completely defeatist, and the question 
of reform, not so much of the Covenant as of the method 
of its application, demands all the attention which the 
principal States are preparing to devote to it. While 
action during the present Assembly is out of the question 
delay might be disastrous, and Mr. Eden is undoubtedly 
right in urging that definite decisions should be taken 
during the next Assembly in September. If that is to 
be done strong committees must put in some intensive 
preparatory work in the next two months. The Assembly 
must have concrete proposals before it. 
* * * * 

Italy and the World 

The relation of Italy to the League and to international 
discussions generally remains problematic. The 
elaborately plausible memorandum which she _ placed 
before League delegates on Tuesday advances matters 
very little. Half of it consists of specious verbiage 
going to justify an aggression which the Assembly has 
already unhesitatingly condemned, and the remainder 
is devoted to spontaneous undertakings that Italy will 
give periodic information to the League regarding her 
administration of Abyssinia, will maintain reasonable 
labour conditions and freedom of worship and will refrain 
from raising black armies in the territory. This, it may 
be said, does argue some respect for the League and its 
good opinion, but there is no ground for attaching 
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weight to these or any other Italian -pledges after the 
récent demonstrations of what an Italian signature is 
worth, and anything like a formal acceptance of Signor 
Mussolini’s assurances would at once be interpreted at 
Rome, and with some justice, as a form of condonation 
of Italy’s “ civilising action ” generally. Her policy in 
regard to Abyssinia has in fact not a single redeeming 
feature. The Italian journalists who were expelled from 
the League Assembly on Tuesday for brawling, and 
subsequently imprisoned by the Swiss authorities, showed 
themselves true sons of their country, and were rightly 
so hailed by the Italian Minister of Propaganda. 
* * * * 

The Problem of the Straits 

Though the Montreux Conference on the Dardanelles 
has been suspended to allow some of the delegates to 
attend the League Assembly at Geneva, informal con- 
versations can be carried on as well at one end of the 
lake as at the other, and there are signs that obstacles 
in the way of a satisfactory agreement have very largely 
been cleared away. Italy, of course, has been volun- 
tarily absent from Montreux, but the Turkish Foreign 
Minister has very properly observed, in a public state- 
ment, that the proceedings cannot be held up to suit 
Italy’s convenience. There appears to be general assent 
to the proposition that any restrictions on free passage 
that may be approved shall be suspended in the case 
of vessels operating in fulfilment of obligations under 
the League Covenant, and no serious objection is taken 
by any delegation to Russia’s claim to free egress from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. Great Britain 
and other States desire in return a rather freer access 
to the Black Sea, and there are signs that an agreement 
on that point is near. It is as yet premature to assume 
than anything so unusual as the success of an inter- 
national conference is in prospect, but there are indica- 
tions all the same that it may be. 

* * * * 

The Crisis in Palestine 

Ambushes, bomb outrages, attacks on military patrols 
and on the railways continue in Palestine, and in the 
opinion of many competent observers worse is still to 
come. Perhaps the greatest danger is that the Arab 
leaders are now feared to have lost control of their 
followers. Armed bands of Arabs are entering the 
villages and organising resistance and raising funds. 
There seems to be no truth in the story that 60,000 non- 
Palestinian Arabs are waiting to invade Palestine, but 
the troubles in Palestine may yet have serious effects in 
other Arab countries. Unfortunately, in the present 
condition of Palestine, there can be no immediate policy 
but that of restoring order. It is a confession of failure, 
but a necessary one. No Government, whatever its 
sympathies, can allow organised violence to continue. 
There remains, however, the problem of what is to be 
done when the violence is subdued, and for any solution 
of that we must presumably wait until the Royal Com- 
mission has reported. The ultimate decision must rest 
with the Government. But it cannot be taken until 
the Government is clear in its own mind what future it 
envisages for Palestine. If the country is ever to emerge 
from Crown Colony rule, some permanent reconciliation 
of the two races must eventually be produced. 


* * * * 
France and the War Industries 
President Lebrun on Friday signed the _ Bills 


approved by the French Cabinet, “ for the nationa- 
lisation of the manufacture of war material.” They 
provide for nationalisation by decree, but it is not expected 
that they will be put into effect immediately, nor is it yet 
decided what firms are to be nationalised. Shareholders 
are to be compensated with Government bonds. The 





Cabinet, in executing its plan, will be faced by map 
difficulties which defenders of the private manufactu 
of arms in this country have declared insuperable. | 
particular, there is the difficulty that many of th 
armament firms, such as Renault’s, are so largely engage 
in other branches of industry. Only a few, such ; 
Schneider-Creusot, are entirely occupied with arnj 
manufacture. No doubt the French Government wi 
proceed cautiously and gradually with the work ¢ 
nationalisation ; but the results of its experiment will b 
of the utmost interest to other countries, especially o 
own. The Commission on Arms Manufacture is nojy 
engaged in preparing its report. It will be instructive t 
learn how many of its conclusions will be verified or di 
proved by the results of the French Government’s pla 
If nationalisation can succeed in France, there is no reaso 
why it should fail here. 
* * 

Mr. Duff Cooper’s Speech 

Read in the fullest reports available in English new 
papers, the now notorious speech made by Mr. Dut 
Cooper at a dinner of the Association Franco-Gran¢ 
Bretagne in Paris last week is by no means the irre 
sponsible and provocative utterance which the Labo 
and Liberal Oppositions in the House of Commons heli 
it to be. At the dinner of an Anglo-French Friendshiy 
Association Anglo-French friendship is a natural and 
proper theme. The Secretary for War dealt with it reason 
ably, emphasising particularly the need for democratig 
and liberty-loving nations to co-operate in a world in 
which democracy and liberty are increasingly threatened, 
He may have committed errors of omission and com: 
mission ; few public speakers are infallible: but on the 
basic fact that Great Britain and France must at all 
costs stand together and work together no sane man cai 
entertain a moment’s doubt or hesitation. If we cannot 
count on that in Europe we can count on nothing. Mr, 
Duff Cooper enunciated no new policy. He said nothing 
that the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister had not 
said in the House of Commons. And what he did say 
needed saying. No two countries could be less suspect 
of any temptation to aggression than Great Britain and 
France. Their union can only be for defence, on the 
basis of the principles of the League of Nations of which 
they are the leading members. The Secretary for War was 
quite justified in assuming that to be taken for granted by 
his hearers. 


* 


* * * * 


Civil Service and Strikes 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, answering a question inj 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, explained unam- 
biguously his attitude to the “ stay-in ” strike threatened), 
by Civil Servants. The legal position did not interest 
him. Civil Servants are engaged to do their duty; 
if they do not, they are liable to instant dismissal. If 
they have grievances they can be taken to the Whitley 
Councils or the Industrial Court of Claims. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Chamberlain’s blunt statement does not 
help to solve the present dispute. The grievance of the 
Civil Servants, relating to differences in wage-rates in 
the departmental classes of clerks, is of long standing, 
and the Civil Service Clerical Association complains 
that the Treasury has refused to negotiate through the 
Central Whitley Council. The Clerical Association itself 
represents some 4,000 departmental clerks. When a 
grievance has lasted for over 16 years, and threatens 
to make a breach in the tradition of the service,- it is 
unwise merely to try and suppress it by threats of 
dismissal if action, however unwise, is taken. A strike 
would be a disastrous novelty in the Civil Service; but 
continued discontent is no less unfortunate. In these 
circumstances, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s offer of 
mediation, may be of the greatest value. 
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Unemployment Assistance 

The announcement by the Minister of Labour in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday that the new Unem- 
ployment . Assistance Regulations would, at last, be 
published on July 14th, provoked very reasonable 
criticism. The Government has taken over sixteen 
months to prepare the regulations. The House is to 
be given hardly a fortnight in which to examine them, 
master them, debate them and pass them. Yet they 
concern one of the country’s gravest problems, and 
any, injustice or error in them may cause suffering to 
the 2,500,000 men and women whom they will affect. 
A fortnight is, in fact, not sufficient time for studying 
them in detail, and the irritation caused, first of all by 
the long delay in their publication, and now by the 
feeling that the House and the Opposition are being 
unfairly treated, will inevitably impair the quality of 
the debate. Since the regulations are believed to be 
already in draft, there seems to be little reason why 
the date should not be a week earlier. But it is, in any 
case, reassuring to know that the regulations will not 
come into force before November, when the House will 
again be sitting. 

* * * * 


Electricity and Efficiency 


While the wholesale distribution of electricity has been 
reorganised, its retail distribution remains chaotic and 
inefficient. Over 600 different undertakings, using 43 
different voltages and levying different rates, supply the 
consumer, in the rural areas very inadequately. Sir 
Harry McGowan’s Committee on Electricity Distribution, 
appointed by the Minister of Transport, has now reported 
and recommends that an adequate service, in rural as in 
urban areas, with standardised voltages and rates, be 
organised through the compulsory amalgamation of the 
many small with the few large undertakings. The saving 
in costs should make considerable price reductions 
eventually possible. The committee, for no very adequate 
reason, rejects public control at the present moment. 
It may be indeed that the reduction in the number of 
undertakings will facilitate public control in the future. 
But there is the danger of creating, by Act of Parliament, 
a few large monopolistic concerns, without adequate 
guarantees for the interests of the consumer. Certainly 
the Committee’s plan is an immense improvement on the 
present lack of system; but if the recommendations are 
acted on by Parliament, it is essential that the consumer 
should be assured of the benefits that should follow. 


* * * * 


‘The Spectator’s’’ Net Sale 


Elsewhere in this issue (on p. ii.) will be found a 
statement regarding the current net sale of The Spectator. 
The figures—an average weekly sale of 21,060 copies over 
a period of 52 weeks—are the latest milestone in a steady 
record of increase, which is still continuing. Newspaper 
“ circulation ” figures can be extremely deceptive unless 
their basis is definite and explicit. They may, for 
example, apply only to a brief selected period of the 
best months in the year; or include copies sold to a 
wholesale newsagent who distributes them free as an 
advertisement and charges for his services a fee in excess 
of what he has paid for the copies so dealt with. It is 
well, therefore, to make it clear that The Spectator 
figures, which have been prepared, and are vouched for, 
by a well-known firm of Chartered Accountants, cover a 
full year, and refer only to copies actually sold to indi- 
vidual purchasers either through newsagents or by 
direct subscription. We take this opportunity of express- 
ing our grateful appreciation to readers who have 
increased our sales by recommending to their friends a 
journal which they have found meets their own needs, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: As _ so 
often in the House of Commons the storm burst from 
a cloudless sky. Members had assembled on Monday 
afternoon in scanty numbers expecting a humdrum 
Parliamentary day concerned with the Tithe Bill and 
the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions (No. 2)) Act, 
1935. Then unexpectedly, after question-time, Mr. 
Attlee moved the adjournment of the House and equally 
unexpectedly the Speaker, who has interpreted rigidly 
the standing order by which the adjournment can only 
be moved on a question of urgent public importance, 
accepted it. The whole Labour and Liberal Opposition 
leapt to their feet in support of it and it was clear there 
was to be a demonstration in force against the Government. 

* * * * 

When the debate began at 7.30 p.m. it was obvious that 
the Opposition were handicapped by the extreme 
narrowness of the issue upon which they had elected to 
fight. With characteristic Parliamentary ineptitude they 
had chosen the wrong occasion. Had they seized the 
opportunity of Mr. Chamberlain’s indiscretion at the 
1900 Club dinner, or Lord Londonderry’s puzzling pro- 
nouncement at Newcastle on the subject of his warnings 
to the Prime Minister as to the extent of German aerial 
rearmament, they could have staged a debate from which 
it would have been very difficult for the Government to 
have emerged without serious loss of authority and 
prestige. As it was both Mr. Attlee and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair were compelled to weaken their case by admissions 
that with many parts of Mr. Duff Cooper’s speech they 
were in agreement. Very cleverly, Mr. Churchill, who 
came to the Government’s assistance, cross-examined them 
on the extent of their support of Mr. Duff Cooper’s senti- 
ments, taking the arguments one by one and challenging 
the Opposition to deny whether it represented their 
views. When no criticism was forthcoming he would 
add on each successive point amid loud Ministerial 
cheering—* then there is nothing wrong about that.” 
The Opposition were reduced to contending that what 
had been advocated in Paris was a_ Franco-British 
alliance and that this involved a vital change in British 
Foreign Policy. 

* * * * 

It was just the kind of argument on which Sir John 
Simon, who, in the absence of the Prime Minister, was 
in charge of the debate, might be expected to score 
heavily, and brilliantly he handled it. ‘“ I have here,” 
he said, “ the News Chronicle for Friday which published 
an article headed ‘ Duff Cooper’s Alliance Speech,’ 
which speaks, in an editorial, of Mr. Cooper’s advocacy 
of an immediate and apparently isolated alliance between 
France and Great Britain, and asks the rhetorical 
question, ‘who authorised Mr. Duff Cooper to make 
this public plea for an Anglo-French Alliance?’ The 
answer is extremely simple—Nobody, and he did not 
do it.” When that had been disposed of there was 
really very little left of the Opposition case and the 
Government supporters went into the lobby to vote 
down the motion without any of the doubts and hesita- 
tions that some of them have experienced recently 
when the Government has been directly challenged. 
On the whole, however, the Opposition conducted 
themselves well on an occasion that demanded con- 
siderable Parliamentary skill. But it is a pity that 
Mr. Attlee so often spoils his speeches with gibes that 
are rather humourless and in questionable taste. It 
was distinctly unfortunate that with all London placarded 
with the news that the Prime Minister was suffering 
from insomnia he should have chosen to jeer at the 
Prime Minister as a sort of “ little Boy Blue away at 
Chequers, fast asleep, while the sheep were all over 
the place.” 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT OR MR. LANDON? 


HE American political scene has undergone 
notable changes during the past month. 
When the first of the great party conventions met, 
in Cleveland, the result of the November clections 
was being taken for granted. Republican politicians 
and their newspapers had accepted their opponents’ 
view that a sceond term for Mr. Roosevelt was 
certain, and that this year’s campaign was therefore 
not important. The Old Guard of the party, being 
without a candidate of their own, had no serious 
objection to Governor Landon. They assumed that 
he must be dependent upon them for campaign 
funds, that they would as usual dictate the platform, 
and that they could retain full control during the 
next four years and so be ready to reeapture the 
Presidency in 1940. The easy Landon victory in the 
Convention upset these calculations. The relative 
Progressivism of the platform did not accord with 
Mr. Hoover’s attack on the New Deal. The emergence 
of new managers showed that the Westerners had 
their own plans for running the campaign, plans which 
were not based upon the defeatism of the Atlantic 
States. The Landon forces will fight independently 
of the Eastern bosses, and their commanders will be 
fresher men. 

That is the first important new fact in the election. 
The second was almost unforeseen, but may prove 
more ‘important in the November polls. In the 
interval between the two main conventions a fourth 
presidential candidate (Mr. Norman Thomas of New 
York is again the choice of the Socialist Party) 
appeared in the person of Mr. William Lemke of 
North Dakota. Under his fantastic standard—of 
complete national self-sufficiency, wage-scales on a 
national basis, and monetary inflation—will be 
gathered probably some millions of the hopeless and 
discontented who respond to Father Coughlin and 
Dr. Townsend of the lavish old-age pensions, and 
to whom, had he not been removed, Senator Huey 
Long would have appealed as an inspired champion. 
Mr. Lemke is extensively unknown and as a politician 
is a complete nonentity. But if he remains in the 
field Father Coughlin will win adherents for him and 
we may assume that the bulk of his supporters will 
have to be subtracted from the Roosevelt total. For 
the Democrats the fight will be much harder than 
they were expecting a month ago. 

To say this, however, is not to say that Mr. Roose- 
velt is a less dominant figure than he has been hitherto. 
The election will turn upon him, and upon the charac- 
ter of his leadership rather than upon his policy, since 
the Republican platform parallels a good part of the 
revised New Deal. Mr. Roosevelt had the last word 
on the Democratic platform, and it is most character- 
istic of him that in shaping his speech of acceptance 
he should have ignored the demands of the local 
party leaders for an explosion of personal invective 
and made his appeal to the American people on a 
Jofty prophetic note. The President’s phrases are 
new. He did not repeat the language of his inaugural 
address, nor did he go back to an earlier Roosevelt’s 
denunciation of * certain malefactors of great wealth.” 
With greater accuracy and skill he spoke of the 
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economic monarchs of America who have built thei ,¢ fact: 
kingdoms upon “concentration of control oveiyany 

material things.” He recognised that it was naturaliihe fo 
and human that “ privileged princes of these newiithe pa 

economic dynasties” should reach out for controlpprou; 
over the Government itself, creating a new despotism here i 
and “‘ wrapping it in the robes of economic sanction.’"Bpe can 

To these privileged interests, Mr. Roosevelt pointediithe pla 


out, had fallen the control of hours and wages and the 
conditions of their labour—that is to say, the exercise 
of an authority which, under the Constitution as now 
interpreted, the Federal Government did not now 
possess. America was fighting, Mr. Roosevelt con. 
cluded, to save (he should rather have said to regain) 
“a great and precious form of government” for 
itself and for the world. 

The President was unusually impassioned ; _ his 
party platform is as cautious as that of the Republi- 
cans, although he was in a position to dictate its pro- 
visions while his opponents were condemned to a long 
haggle in committee. The central political issue of 
this year’s contest is, inevitably, the Supreme Court 
and its power to nullify the work of Congress. The 
Republicans, or at least Governor Landon, are com- 
mitted to the principle of imendment, if necessary, 
in order to make possible the regulation of industry 
and the operation of social services by the State 
Governments. The Democrats, knowing well that 
in touching the Constitution and the Court they are 
playing with explosives, have fallen back upon the 
formula of “legislation within the Constitution.” 
They promise to seek such a clarifying amendment as 
will assure to the State Legislatures and to Congress, 
“each within its proper jurisdiction,” the right to 
“regulate commerce, protect public health and 
safety, and safeguard economic security.” That is 
as far as the Democrats could dare to go, and the 
careful language will not suffice to guard the Presi- 
dent and his party against attack end misrepresenta- 
tion in the contest as it grows in bitterness. 

Two extraordinary features of the June assemblies 
have been widely commented upon—first, their 
avoidance of debate on all the urgent American 
issues, such as unemployment, taxation, public 
works, and the Supreme Court; and _ secondly, 
the complete silence maintained over international 
relations. The greater themes can never be dealt with. 
at a nominating convention: that is an unalterable 
rule of American politics. But this year the platforms 
of the two great parties omit all mention of foreign 
affairs, except for the Republican repudiation of 
Geneva and the Supreme Court, and the reference 
(doubtless put in for Senator Borah’s benefit) to 
renewed efforts for the collection of war debts. 
Isolationism in America is once again rampant, 
and never before have the framers of party platforms 
bowed so completely to the force of a popular senti- 
ment. The Republicans would have done this in 
any event. With the Governor of Kansas as their 
‘andidate they were impelled to give unqualified 
form to the isolationist doctrine, and the Democrats, 
thinking only of winning the election, decided to 
keep silence even on the World Court. This is a 
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full reflection of the popular mind. In its complete 
and despairing negation, it is the Western democracy’s 
judgement upon the action of the League Powers. 

In the situation as now modified we have a number 
of facts and tendencies which seem to be indisputable. 
Many prominent Democrats have been driven from 
the fold by the President and the New Deal, but 
the party will not be materially weakened thereby. 
Throughout the employer class and the professions 
there is a ferocious hostility to Mr. Roosevelt which 
he cannot hope to overcome. Governor Landon as 
the plain American candidate will be able to mobilise 
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: ge Report of the Ullswater Committee on the 
future of broadcasting in Britain has now becn 
followed by a White Paper giving the Government’s 
Sdecisions on the Committee’s recommendations. Both 
of these documents have thrown a welcome light on 
the sometimes obscure operations of the B.B.C., 
whose influence and privileged position are such that 
any public discussion of them is invaluable. This 
great semi-independent monopoly has been created 
by a_ typically English compromise between 
nationalisation and private enterprise ; it has greater 
linfluence than perhaps any Government department, 
with less responsibility. But both the White Paper 
and the Ullswater Report have given unsolicited 
testimonials to the success of our unique system of 
broadcasting, and the Government is fully justified 
arefin deciding to renew the Corporation’s charter for 
thefanother ten years. Yet, admitting the Corpora- 
N. Ftion’s success, not everyone is as satisfied with the 
| ASBRB.C. as the Government, the Ullswater Committee, 
ESS, Band the B.B.C. itself. It is instructive to compare the 
tofofficial compliments paid to the B.B.C. with the 
und private criticism and complaints commonly current. 
-ISEThe public knows the B.B.C. and on the whole 
the approves it, but it often thinks the programmes dull, 
ESI- Band reserves resolutely its right to free criticism. 
ta- FThe B.B.C. will do well to have regard to the critics, 
for all wisdom does not reside with the management. 
From that point of view the increase in the number 
f directors is to be weleomed, since it will allow a 
wider variety of schools of thought to be represented. 
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It is with programmes that the public is chiefly 
concerned, and some of the Government’s decisions 
will affect them closely. The B.B.C. is a monopoly, 
and however well a monopoly functions, it is wise to 
have an alternative to it. For many listeners the 
programmes of foreign stations and of relay services 
provide such an alternative, and “ sponsored ”’ pro- 
grammes are sometimes better than those even of the 
B.B.C.. There is no good reason why the Govern- 
ment should decide that all possible steps should be 
aken to prevent “the broadcasting from foreign 
stations of advertisement programmes intended for 
this country.” Why should people who like the 
Luxemburg advertisements not listen to them ? 
There are moments when even the most devoted 
admirer of the B.B.C. would prefer Luxemburg to 
Broadcasting House. The evils of broadcast adver- 
isement are not in the programmes but in other 
angers it involves ; if we can have the programmes 





a great force of Republican opinion, though he will 
find the support of the Hearst Press a heavy handicap. 
The new Lemke “Union” party, despite the 
absurdity of its basis, will attract large numbers of 
small-town voters, men and women, and may take 
several States out of the Democratic column. But 
on the other hand, the advent of a new wild party 
puts the President in the centre; industrial Labour 
is for him, the farm vote is mainly secure, the many 
millions who are dependent upon public relief will 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE B.B.C. 


not go against the Administration. And Mr. 
Roosevelt is a great campaigner. 
without the dangers, so much the better. It isa 


defect and not a merit in the B.B.C. that it is a mono- 
poly, though there are compensating advantages ; 
the programmes of foreign stations, even though 
dependent on advertisements, provide a_ useful 
element of competition that is otherwise lacking. 
For the same reason, it is fortunate that the Govern- 
ment has decided, though only on grounds of expense, 
against the taking over of the relay exchanges by the 
Post Office, and the control of their programmes by 
the B.B.C. They are to survive for at least three 
vears longer, but then their licences are liable to be 
terminated. They are to survive, but oniy on suffer- 
ance, and all new stations, and as many of the 
existing ones as possible, are to provide two pro- 
grammes, of which one must be from the B.B.C. That 
will hurt no one, but there would seem to be no good 
reason why there should not be free selection. 

It is the dangers of monopoly again that make us 
regret the rejection of the recommendation in the 
Report that “ responsibility for the cultural side of 
broadcasting should be transferred to a Cabinet 
Minister in the House of Commons, preferably a 
senior member of the Government and free from 
heavy departmental responsibilities.” The Postmaster 
General cannot discharge such a responsibility satis- 
factorily and it is not advisable that he should try, 
for it lies quite outside his sphere; at present, in 
fact, there is no one who has such responsibility, 
so that, in this respect, the B.B.C. is practically 
autonomous. The opportunity given for debate, 
increased now that the B.B.C. estimates are to be 
separated from those of the Post Office, is valueless 
unless there is a really responsible Minister to answer 
for the B.B.C. It is indeed precisely Parliamentary 
debate without Parliamentary responsibility that 
makes, and the Parliament 
in which such a practice obtains impotent. The 
question affects Parliament as much as, and even more 
than, the B.B.C. If the Corporation is to be the model 
for other public utilities it is essential that Parlia- 
mentary control should be strictly maintained. 
There is no doubt that the B.B.C.’s policy is affected 
but at present 
the relation between them is obscure, intermittent, 
irresponsible ; it better, for the 
independence of the B.B.C., that it should be clear 
The Government’s defence of its 


always will make, 


by the wishes of the Government ; 


would be even 
and responsible. 
decision is unfortunate ; for the argument that such 
responsibility must involve some degree of control 
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and must therefore be rejected is an admission 
that the independence of the B.B.C. is more 
important than the: principles of Parliamentary 
government. 

In this respect the renewal of the Corporation’s 
charter involves considerable dangers. In other 
respects, concerning finance, development of tele- 
vision, arrangement of programmes, administration, 
recruiting and treatment of staff, the Government 
has followed the Committee’s recommendations 
closely, to the benefit both of the public and the 
Corporation. But it is not likely that the Corporation’s 
future will be as untroubled as its past. In times of 


ae 





political crisis, of cultural instability, the Corporation, 
with its immense influence, its unique position, 
has a task to perform that will become increasingly 
difficult and controversial. So far it has discharged 
that task admirably ; but it is regrettable that aff 
the moment of renewing the charter, the Government 
has not given its responsibility to Parliament ; 
more definite form. For the responsibility is ther 
and cannot be avoided, and it will become greate 
and not less in the future. It would have bee 
wiser to define it now, unmistakably, than t 
leave the decision to a perhaps less auspiciow 
moment. 










A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S resignation from the 
Exccutive Committee of the League of Nations Union 
is undeniably a blow to the Union. Sir Austen has been 
an admirable member of the committee. He naturally 
differed frequently from some of the more ardent of his 
colleagues, but a reasonable accommodation was always 
reached, and while Sir Austen liked being a member of a 
bedy existing to support the League of Nations, the other 
members of the committee very greatly appreciated 
both the prestige his presence conferred on the Union 
and the atmosphere both of goodwill and of seriousness 
of purpose which his personality created. The severance 
has come now on an honest difference of opiznion—the 
continuance or abandonment of sanctions against Italy 
—and the letters exchanged between Sir Austen and 
Professor Gilbert Murray, the Chairman of the Executive, 
do equal credit to each writer. 
* * * * 

The opinion which the Civil Service Clerical Association 
has obtained from Sir William Jowitt as to the legality 
of a “ stay-in ” strike, and “ working according to rule,” 
has not been published, and presumably will not be, but 
the law, as expounded to me by a legal correspondent, 
seems to be explicit. A worker who stays on his em- 
ployer’s premises against the latter’s will after the proper 
hour is a trespasser, and may be turned out with any 
necessary force, resistance on his part constituting 
assault. It is part, moreover, of the contract between 
master and servant that, in return for wages, the em- 
ployee shall give his best service ; no Judge would have 
any difliculty in finding that wilful delay in work, however 
colourable, was a breach of contract. Further than that, 
in respect of trespass servants of the Crown might be in 
increased jeopardy if their trespass was on War Office or 
Admiralty or similar property, for which special penalties 
are provided. No lawyer myself, I submit this as an 
opinion of interest. 

* * * * 

The Opposition in the House of Commons on Monday 
was so much concerned with Mr. Duff Cooper’s Paris 
speech that the debate never broadened out sufficiently for 
proper attention to be paid to Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
address to the 1900 Club, including as it did observations, 
on sanctions and other matters, which Mr. Baldwin went 
so far as to characterise in the House as “ indiscretions.” 
That was a much more serious incursion than Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s into the realm of foreign politics, and it is rather 
curious that no one has recalled the talk by “a high 
authority ” to Lobby journalists during the Stresa Con- 
ference last year, emphasising the fact that Great Britain 
would accept no new commitments at Stresa. The 
British delegation at the conference immediately issued a 
statement that the only authoritative spokesmen on 
foreign policy were at Stresa. The “ high authority ” 


thus disavowed was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


I am very glad to see that the British Embassy in 
China is at last to be established, as it ought to have 
been years ago, at Nanking. It is intelligible enough 
that British diplomatists should have preferred both 
the climate of Peking and the comfortable official resi 
dence there, but one of the reasons given—that no 
one knew how long the Nanking Government would 
last—was a grave slur on what is indisputably the one 
national government of China. A_ British Embassy 
will still have to be built at Nanking, so it may be some 
time before the new Ambassador, Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, is established there. But the sooner the 
better. Absentee Ambassadors are as bad as absentee 
landlords. 

* * * * 

The substantial increase in the number of British 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service is of admirable 
omen for the working of the new constitution. In spite 
of lugubrious predictions that Britons would in future 
neglect the services the number of candidates has risen 
from 85 in 1934 and 83 in 1935 to 145 in 1936. Iq 
addition 264 candidates have been attracted by the 
new system of admission by selection, but as 56 name 
figure on both lists the total entry is 353. Farsighted 
ness, breadth of sympathy and a certain adventurousnesg 
are called for in the Indian Civil Servants of the future 
For men with those qualities the career has many 
attractions. 












* * * * 


The permission given by King Edward to the Yeomem 
of the Guard to shave their beards is interesting, as coming 
from the first clean-shaven king this country has known 
for nearly a hundred years. I have been investigating 
this grave matter, with the assistance offered by th¢ 
National Portrait Gallery. Bearded monarchs in o 
recent history are rare. There were, of course, King 
Edward’s father and grandfather, and his great-grand 
father, the Prince Consort, wore a moustache and side 
whiskers. But all the first four Georges and William I\ 
were clean-shaven. So, I think, were their predecessors 
back to Charles I. King Edward, therefore, is strictly if 
the royal tradition. 

* * * * 

What is vaguely known as “ social work ” holds rathey 
a nondescript place in our national life. That, I suppose, if 
why we have heard so little of the International Conf 
ference on Social Work which opens at Bedford Colleg® 
next week. Previous conferences have been held iff 
Germany and the United States, and the Ministry @ 
Labour in the one case and the Department of Labour i 
the other, are showing their sense of the importance 6 
the London Conference by sending high officials to i 
Here, so far as I can discover, very little is being don 
about the conference at all—which seems a pity. 

JANUS. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 


N July 8th, 1836, in the then countrified suburb of 
O Camberwell, was born of pure English descent 
Joseph Chamberlain. His father’s family, of Wiltshire 
extraction, had for a century been shoemakers in the 
City of London. In the class-dissected England of that 
day they represented aristocracy of a kind—a Noncon- 
formist kind. One of Chamberlain’s ancestors had been 
burned at the stake in 1556. Another had in 1662 been 
one of the 2,000 original Dissenting Ministers. His own 
family were Unitarians—the branch of Nonconformity 
which incurred more dislike in orthodox circles than 
any other. 

These origins are worth recalling, because Chamberlain’s 
p'ace in history is, first and last, that of a “‘ représentative 
man.” In some people genius seems an unexplained 
spark ; in others, a torch handed down. Chamberlain’s 
career, Save in its eminence, resembled that of countless 
contemporaries. Its evolution was that of an entire class. 
A century ago the sturdy and gifted Dissenting bourgeoisie, 
to which he belonged, were a ‘‘disinherited” order. 
Statesmanship was closed to them; they rarely sat even 
on a magisterial bench. Higher education was likewise 
closed ; not for them were the Anglican public schools, 
nor the Anglican Oxford and Cambridge. But in the 
very year of Chamberlain’s birth was founded in London 
the first English university open on equal terms to 
Nonconformists. To feed it there grew up University 
College School; and there Chamberlain himself was 
educated. 

Mark the next stages. At 16 he left school for the 
shop; at 18 he was sent by his family to Birmingham 
to represent them in a new screw-making venture. 
There his supreme executive ability found an almost 
instant outlet. By 27 he had made so much money in 
screws that the London boot-shop could be closed down. 
Inspired by the great preacher, Dr. Dale, he launched 
into Nonconformist Radical politics. At 37 he became 
Radical Mayor of Birmingham, and first gave proof of 
his immense driving-power in public life. Men of his class, 
all over the country saw in him their coming leader. 
At 40 he entered Parliament, as Bright’s colleague 
and political inheritor. 

For ten years longer he filled that réle. Yet it was 
growing obsolete before he quitted it. His class and 
Bright’s were ceasing to be disinherited. Their wealth 
and success compelled recognition in London (though 
not yet in rural) society. The most significant of all 
barriers fell, when in 1871 the ancient Universities were 
opened to them. In the early ’eighties, about the time 
when Lord Salisbury was calling Joseph Chamberlain 
“Jack Cade,” the present Sir Austen went where his 
father never could have gone—to Cambridge. Twenty years 
earlier Goschen as a Radical had become member for 
the City of London, and as such he had subsequently 
challenged the whole landowning class with a Local 
Government Bill which Gladstone shrank from pressing. 
In the ’eighties Goschen and the City were still on 
excellent terms, but neither was Radical any longer. 

Probably through that loyalty to old ties which was 
among his deepest instincts, Chamberlain was slow to 
move with this change. Only a few months before the 
first Home Rule Bill he was thundering against land- 
owners and aristocrats with his “ unauthorised pro- 
gramme.” The present writer can just remember at 
that time a Liberal ex-business man (a devotee of 
Bright) recoiling towards Conservatism before the Home 
Rule controversy, in horror at Chamberlain’s violent 
specches. Thus the Home Rule split, which in 1886 


severed Chamberlain from Gladstone, really brought 
him back to the class and generation from which he 
sprang. He lost the Liberal leadership, but he regained 
that of the new urban English bourgeoisie. They were 
anti-Home Rule, and the older leaders among them 
formed the strength of the Liberal Unionists. But 
their sons became Conservatives, and were destined to 
be the backbone of an urbanised Conservative Party. 
Here again the Chamberlains were a type family. 

From the Home Rule split till the end of the century 
Chamberlain, who was always seeking positive policies, 
came to find what he wanted in expansionist Imperialism. 
Here, again, the younger men of his class preceded him. 
The members of the London Stock Exchange or the 
Manchester Cotton Exchange, who acclaimed Rhodes 
and Jameson in the nineties, were the sons of men who 
in the ’sixties had acclaimed Bright. A new pride in 
Britain’s conquests went with a new sense of Britain’s 
trade needs. The latter gave the deeper impulse ; 
even Lord Salisbury, who was no expansionist by instinct, 
countenanced (in 1890) the argument that “ trade 
follows the flag.”” Of the ensuing Imperialist movement 
Chamberlain became the idol, but he had no great 
respect for his idolaters. Mr. Garvin’s great biography 
shows him styling them in private “ Jingoes.” Part- 
nered with Conservatives in the Unionist 1895-1900 
Parliament, he could still write liberal letters to friends. 

Imperialism in the expansionist sense received its 
quietus through the Boer War. But tasks and ideals 
of Imperial consolidation remained ; and Chamberlain’s 
intense and sincere attachment to them is unquestionable. 
For the full story of his last phase—Protection—we must 
await Mr. Garvin’s unpublished last volume. But there 
seems no doubt that his original sole motive in proposing 
a tariff was to consolidate the Empire by tariff pre- 
ferences. What led him to cast the die was the utterly 
disappointing outcome of the Fourth Colonial Con- 
ference, held on the morrow of the Boer War, in 1902. 
In his -earlier speeches he preached Protection apolo- 
getically—for the Empire’s sake, not for its own. It 
was only as his campaign progressed that he found the 
strength of his popular appeal to lie almost wholly in 
Protection, not in the Empire. For, yet again, his class 
had moved before him. The tremendous growth of 
American and European tariffs since 1879 had gradually 
converted British manufacturers in the majority of trades 
to a belief in a British tariff. No front-rank statesman 
had fully divined their mood; but when Chamberlain 
opened his mouth, they quickly responded to him. 
And he had that prime requisite in a political leader, 
that he knew when to march with his followers. 

Modern Conservatives, who have completely naturalised 
the ex-Radical in their Pantheon as the leading Con- 
servative of the early twentieth century, are apt to 
magnify this last phase of Chamberlain’s activity as if 
it were almost all that mattered. Such an estimate is 
absurd. But equally beside the mark is the common 
Liberal suggestion, that Chamberlain in 1903 did some- 
thing disgracefully at variance with his whole past. 
It was not that; he only moved then, as he had moved 
before, in conformity with the class that he represented. 

A centenary is not a time for bringing old discords 
alive. Es bleiben tot die Toten, Und nur der Lebendige’ 
lebt! The fiscal controversy in the form it took at the 
begisning of this century is as dead today as the old 
struggle of the English Church to keep Nonconformists 
out of Oxford, or the old assumption of the landed 
gentry that no class but theirs and those socially admitted 
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to it was fit to govern England. In Chamberlain’s 
record all parties of the State (Socialists included) may 
find special features to ponder and admire. He was a 
great Englishman—in many ways a very typical one: 
a believer in progress, a natural enemy of cruelty and 
injustice, a patient worker for practical ends, lacking 
some of the finer shades of character, yet compact of 
loyalty and downright power. Hated savagely in 


—= 


polities, he was invariably loved in private life. His course 
both public and private was dogged by disappointments 
and stark tragedies. But until flesh and blood broke 
down finally in 1906, he always rallied, and rose up 
time after time from blows of Fate that might have 
been most men’s knock-outs. Thirty years after he 


quitted the stage, we can judge him more fair-mindedly 


than was at all possible at that time. 


INDIA REVISITED: X. WHAT OF TOMORROW ? 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


[-Mr. Yeats-Brown’s eleventh article, which will appear next week under the title“ Martial India,” describes 
a visit to the N.W. Frontier and discusses the problems of the Khyber.| 


_— is a city of tomorrow, a beautiful place of 

green parks and great buildings which three 
hundred years ago consisted of nothing but seven disjunct, 
malarious islands. If it had been ah American city we 
should have heard much, and many times, of its reclama- 
tion, growth, and prosperity. However, we will pass 
over the fact that its population has increased in the last 
century from 150,000 to 1,161,383, and consider only the 
smallest and most destitute of its citizens. 

The Children’s Home at Umarkhadi shows the seamy 
side of a great city, but it is also an example of the good 
work being done in social reconstruction. Last year, 1,134 
waifs and strays came under the care of the Secretary, 
Miss M. K. Davis: 876 boys and 258 girls. The reasons 
which led to the commitment of these children were : 
destitution 473, theft 235, victims of sexual offences 154, 
uncontrollable 62, other misfortunes or misdemeanours 
such as begging, gambling, hawking 210. 

Thirty boys had just been sent to Miss Davis on the 
day I visited the Home: they were mostly Punjabis, 
about ten years old, apprehended by the Bombay police 
in a massage establishment. Well-to-do Indians generally 
have an oil massage once a week, and the majority of 
masseurs are respectable men, but these boys, known as 
champi-wallahs, had been found in what is officially 
known as a position of moral danger. Even so, their 
adventures did not horrify m2 as much as the true life- 
stories of some of the girls. These children are witnesses 
to the depths of degradation touched by human nature in 
a great cosmopolitan port, yet the majority of them look 
healthy and normal. (They are not, however: 91 are 
suffering from venereal disease, and 29 are mentally 
defective.) But even those that are diseased can be saved 
in body as well as soul, given time and the necessary 
funds. As to those who by human standards cannot be 
saved, it is doubly our duty to do what we can to make 
their lives tolerable, remembering the miseries they have 
endured, sometimes even as babies. 

“A boy (ried to commit suicide by drinking fever 
mixture the other day,” Miss Davis told me. “I was 
surprised, for those sort of antics generally occur amongst 
the girls. Now we have a boy who says that God descends 
on him. That again is a female trick. Life has been fairly 
turgid lately. Last week-end I was called upon to stop a 
child-marriage: a twelve-year-old mochi* girl was being 
married to a man of thirty-five. I went with a police- 
officer, and felt rather a brute when I arrived with my 
injunction and removed the gaily decorated little bride 
from her home. They were just sitting down to a pre- 
wedding breakfast. Next day I married off one of our big 
Moslem girls to a very good suitor in defiance of her father’s 
wishes. He’s.an awful old scoundrel who objected only 
because he wanted to sell her in marriage for his own 
benefit. However, the Juvenile Court magistrates told me 
to carry on, because under Moslem law a girl of fifteen can 
choose for herself. 





* The Mochis are a caste of leather-workers, 


“That girl,” continued Miss Davis, “was found 
chained to a log. And that boy is a leper: we'll have 
to send him to a hospital as soon as we can; meanwhile 
we must keep him here, apart from the others as far as 
possible. Our schools are doing very well: the girls 
as well as the boys are keen on them.” 

* * * ** * 

It is a big jump, in space and in conventional values, 
from the ragamuffins of Umarkhadi to the sheltered 
boys of the Doon School at Dehra Dun; but they dre 
all God’s children, and India’s. ... 

The School, whose inception was due to the late C. R. 
Das, is a public schoo! for the sons of Indian gentlemen, 
financed entirely by Indians, and conducted entirely 
on English lines. There is an English headmaster, 
Mr. A. E. Foot, and three English housemasters. Out 
of the staff of fifteen, six are English. The school was 
opened last September with seventy boys. Today 
there are one hundred and eighty in three houses. Next 
year there will be four houses of sixty each. 

I lunched in the house of Mr. Martyn, an old Harrovian. 
The boys were still very young (none of them, I think, 
is over fifteen) and a few seemed overfat (these receive 
special diet), but on the whole they gave me the impression 
of being sunburnt English boys, active, voracious, 
vivacious, inclined to “rag.” They wore grey shorts 
and shirts, and were bareheaded, except for a few Sikhs, 
who wore their usual pugries. (At physical drill, or 
when turbans would be inconvenient, they bind their 
hair into a top-knot with a piece of cotton cloth.) 
I was surprised at the appearance of the boys. I had 
expected that some of them would have a soft, harem- 
bred look. But no: I might have been in my old house 
at Harrow except that the average age was younger. 

The food, like the surroundings, was similar to that 
of an English school, except that no beef or pork is pro- 
vided, and that vegetarian meals are available for the 
Hindus who want them. Except for this, caste is not 
considered at all. ¥ 

After luncheon, during the rest-hour, I had a talk with 
Mr. Martyn. He told me that although in the early days 
of the School, last autumn, there were some small 
difficulties due to the sudden and startling break which 
the pupils had had to make in their old lives, they had 
quickly adapted themselves to the new conditions. 
When one considers how a man-child is treated in the 
average, old-fashioned Indian home, adored by his 
mother, petted by his father, worshipped by his sisters, 
with everything conspiring to turn him into a molly- 
coddle, the wonder is that no boy has tried to run away, 
or has even asked to be taken away. Some of them, 
in fact, have not been homesick at all, and have enjoyed 
the atmosphere of masculinity ; others have been very 
sorry for themselves, but even the saddest and most 
sensitive boys have displayed a courage which is amazing 
in the circumstances, and which bodes well for the 
future. Mr. Martyn thinks that Indian boys are rather 
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quicker and more developed than English boys of the same 
age. and more emotional ; but that on the whole there is 
very little difference: boys are boys, in East or West. 

We walked round the bedrooms, whose occupants, 
lying on their beds, pretended to a repose which their 
lively conversation belied. It was near the Easter 
exeat. Plans were being made for expeditions. Mr. 
Martyn was going to the Himalayas with a party of 10, 
to camp out for a week and see the snows. Others, 
under other masters, were to see the Taj Mahal, or 
bicycie through the forests of the Dun, or visit Delhi. 
Matrons were somewhere in the background, getting out 
clothes, inspecting boots and_ bedding. 

Presently a bell rang. It was time for practice at 
the nets. Cricket, football, hockey, tennis, swimming, 
and various hobbies such as carpentry are part of the 
curriculum. There is no military drill, for I believe 
(though I did not question him on the matter) that 
the Headmaster holds pacifist views. Sundays are kept 
as holidays. A temple, a mosque, and a gurdwara* 
are within easy reach of the School. In the mornings, 
after physical drill, all the boys and masters meet together 
for a brief period ; on the morning of my visit Mr. Foot 


| gave the boys a very simple and moving address : after- 


wards a Sanskrit hymn was sung. 

None of the English masters has any knowledge of 
Indian languages or customs, beyond what reading 
and a brief residence in the country have taught him ; 
but the pdint is that the first and immediate object 
of the staff is not so much to know India as to induce 
Indians to know us: to establish the conditions and 
atmosphere of an English public school in India, and to 
open for the boys the door to Western culture. 

In the India of the future there will be an increasing 
need for men free from communal bias and accustomed 





*Sikh place of worship. 


to team-work. That is just what the Doon School will 
be able to supply. ... If you, who are for the sake 
of argument a little Brahmin boy, have lived and eaten 
and slept with Sikhs and Moslems from the age of 12 
to 18, shared hardships and played games with them, 
quarrelled and made friends, given and taken out of 
the warm heart of adolescence, you will know your fellows 
too intimately to hate them. ‘“‘ The old school tie” 
(however much we may laugh at it at home) is a lifeline 
that India requires during her plunge into the difficult 
waters of democracy. 

There are plenty of critics who assert that the Doon 
School will breed snobs, encourage exclusiveness, alienate 
the boys from their own culture and traditions. But 
what is the Indian tradition of government? (You 
may find a gay and gallant aristocracy in Rajputana, 
the “ Moghullai mentality ” in Hyderabad, and forest 
schools of Yoga in Rishikesh and elsewhere, but these 
are local phenomena.) No tradition exists that could 
apply to Federal India. A standard system ts required ; 
and we English can only suggest to others what we have 
found good for ourselves. We cannot invent systems to 
order, either of education or of government. Indians 
must explore new avenues of development for themselves, 
and will doubtless do so in days to come. Meanwhile, 
the Doon School charges from £80 to £100 a year (a 
fairly large sum in India) and gets these fees without 
difficulty ; in fact, Mr. Foot already has a long waiting 
list of prospective pupils. He and his staff, and the 
paret.ts who send their children to him so gladly, all 
deserve much credit. They are attacking communalism 
in the only way it can be conquered, and are showing 
the way to the India of the future. 


* * * * * 
One thing, however, strikes me very forcibly. Where 
are these boys going to find their wives? Somebody 


ought to start a Doon School for Girls. 


RELIGIONS AND RELIGION 


By DR. NICOL MACNICOL 


WORLD Congress opens in London this week 
inspired by the aim of promoting “a fellowship 
of common understanding and mutual appreciation ” 
among the Faiths of mankind. There is much in the 
religious situation throughout the world that proves the 
urgent need of such understanding and appreciation. 
Surely partnership in the quest for the ultimate truth 
and the supremely good ought to draw men together. 
The more we understand the religions that others 
follow, not as enemies of our religion, but as the distilled 
desire and hope of human hearts, the more should we 
be drawn together as sharers in a common hunger. In 
seeking to achieve this end the distinguished promoters 
of the Congress will have the cordial sympathy of all 
men of good will. Religion has no intelligible meaning 
if it does not include within it faith in the unseen and 
eternal, nor is there any greater need today in any 
region of the earth than that men should have a surer 
grasp of that faith in face of the spread of a secular 
outlook that is often both cruel and despairing. If 
there is agreement as to the reality and the worth of 
good, then thus far at least it may be possible to 
strengthen the system of collective security for its 
preservation. 

But can we go much further than that? There is a 
deep kinship among the religions, deep as human fears 
and hopes. . But if there is such a thing as truth, whether 
or not men have ever seen it with their mortal eyes— 
if there is a watershed that divides good from evil, right 
from wrong, and it is not just thinking that makes 
them so—then it seems probable that there are among 


the religions differences that are significant and that 
may indeed be decisive in their consequences for 
humanity. To gloss over such differences, to cover 
their contradictions with a smooth phrase, creates no 
“* fellowship of the faiths.”” There can, indeed—and this 
Congress will have fully justified itself if it promotes 
it—-be a fellowship among the followers of the faiths, 
but it will be all the deeper if it rests upon reality and 
not upon fictions. The differences in the religions will 
not, if they are serious differences, hinge on matters of 
opinion, in regard to which it is not difficult to differ 
and yet be friends. They will be differences in some 
eases which, just because they belong to religion, may 
profoundly divide men, causing one to burn what the 
other adores and to adore what the other burns. None 
the less there may be between those who are thus 
honestly hostile to each other in‘ belief a real fellowship 
of understanding and respect. When we are occupied 
with matters that so deeply concern the soul we do not 
honour ourselves or our convictions if we seek to maintain 
an attitude of cool detachment, as though agreement or 
disagreement were of little moment. “ Intolerance,” 
says Professor Whitehead, “ is the besetting sin of moral 
fervour.” No doubt it is, and it must be overcome, 
but indifference may be a no less serious defect. 
Tolerance is easy to attain where there is no depth of 
conviction, but conviction is of the essence of religion. 
If we are to form a judgement of the value of anyone’s 
tolerance, we must know from what root it issues. If it 
is created by a sense of our common ignorance and frailty, 
of the homelessness of us all in a desolate universe, then 
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such an outlook, which few of us can have wholly escaped, 
may well bind us together, though it be in our despair. 
Most of us, whatever our religion, are likely to have had 
experience at some time of what it means to be astray 
in a grey and lampless world. Few of the families of 
mankind are without some utterances of such dereliction 
in their literature. Perhaps nowhere has this sense of 
homesickness been expressed more poignantly than by 
some of the peasant psalmists of India who have cried 
to God through the centuries as a child cries who has lost 
his mother. This shrill clamour of the human _ heart 
utters something that belongs to every one of us and as 
orphans we are all of the same religion. It is the sense 
of exile that creates the mysticism that may almost be 
called the common measure of all the faiths of mankind. 
Sri Ramakrishna of Bengal, himself a remarkable mystic, 
spoke of that which he knew when he said once of his 
fellow mystics, with, perhaps, a wry smile, ‘“ All the 
jackals howl on the same note.” 

If man is his own star, if he is to be, as Buddha would 
have Ananda be, “ his own refuge,” then our very forlorn- 
ness might well make us one. If our only habitation is 
our humanity, then it will be our wisest course to pool 
our scanty possessions and make the most of them 
together. There is a real sense in which such a Congress 
as this, because it reveals to us our common bewilderment, 
may do much to unify us and to create a spirit of tolerance 
and sympathy. “Is each man’s God but his own fierce 
desire?” asks Nisus of Euryalus. “Is all that we can 
reach a wish-fulfilment ?” ‘Self is the lord of self,” 
answers Buddha. ‘“ Who else can be the lord?” All 
sincere utterances at the human level, issuing from the 
deep places of our need, reveal our kinship with one 
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another and should disarm our jealousies and suspicions ony 
Both Humanism and Pantheism may be willing ta yho 
recognise all the religions as of equal significance an( Comt 
value. That is possible if they are all of man’s owl vith 
devising, or if they are all alike manifestations of the enjoy 
One who alone is. But if God is not only immanenif,, th 
in Nature and in man but also transcendent over them§§ (awi 
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enter into personal relations, is on another plane fron the « 
religion in which He is not, and the word bears here 4 Th 
different meaning. If our deity is the Sense of the pay 
Whole, or Creative Co-ordination, or the Integral Proces site 
at work in the universe, then the relations of men to effort 
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relationship as that which has been described as sing oe 
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ships with a God who has made Himself known to men, i | 
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persuaded that through the thunder has come a human (and 
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By FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


ba IMBLEDON has changed,” said the old lady 

with the parasol, gently; “the spirit of Wim- 
bledon has died, the delight has gone.” Then she 
spoke about the days of the Dohertys. She could 
remember the time when “ H. L.” defeated Gore in the 
finals; the benches alongside the court, the players 
dressed in knickers, the lopsided rackets (plunged into 
a bucket of water when the gut seemed to be loosening) ; 
the long undercut service, performed ten feet behind the 
baseline, and the new Lawford stroke, made with a 
cramped rheumatic motion and with the racket held 
almost perpendicularly ; the ladies in their long pleated 
skirts and high stiff collars, their starched blouses, their 
sailor hats fastened atop the hairpads with long black 
hatpins, their Petersham belts with silver buckles. She 
could remember the coming of Miss Lottie Dod, the 
greatest of all before Lenglen ; and then Lenglen herself, 
who shocked the growing galleries with her short-skirted 
pirouettes ; Wilding the hero, Brookes the magician, 
McLaughlin the savage, Tilden the virtuoso, Lacoste 
the aesthete, and so on. “ But the spirit had gone by 
the time the War was over,” she said. ‘“ I mean, the 
innocent delight of the game.” 

Wimbledon is no longer innocent, certainly. The 
thousands who watch do not watch for the pleasure of 
seeing a ball hit cleanly and astutely. The subtleties of 
the sport have been superseded by the subtleties of 
publicity. The mercenary gleam has intruded upon the 
green pools of sunlight. And amongst the players them- 
selves the game is now very far indeed from being the 
whole thing. Infinite variations of caste and ambition 
have sprung up: a disheartening compound of superiori- 
ties not only of athletic skill but of race, nationality, 
wealth, wit, appearance, manner, and other (more sinister, 


perhaps) differentiations. The life of a tennis champion 
has become a life of glamour and of disillusionment, 
quite definitely. These men in white flannels are no 
longer players in a game but actors in a peculiar drama; 
whose nature is that the more brilliant and sudden the 
success, the more disconcerting the inevitable dénoue- 
ment. “Last year they all wanted me to win,” said 
Vines several years ago; “ this year they all want me to 
lose.” And it would be interesting to see what he has 
to say about it now. Even the fittest can survive only a 
few years, and they know it (most of them, at least). It 
is a stern test of character, this tennis career, in a rather 
more profound sense than the generally accepted one; 
and still more, a stern test of breeding. It is one thing 
for a champion to perform graciously on the Centre Court 
but another to accept the bleak subsequent months and 
years gently and with humour. 

But for the spectator this is of course beside the 
point. The private morality of the player is none of 
our business. Wimbledon need not worry about all 
this quite yet, though the time will come before long 
when the embarrassments of the “‘ amateur’s ” finances 
will demand a more cynical and less ambiguous handling. 
Enough, however, at the moment to enjoy what one can, 
and in this matter the management of the All England 
Club has been wonderfully shrewd and considerate. 

For example: those amiable and delightfully staged 
matches on the less frequented lawns where during the 
first week one could see the minor dramas of the tourna- 
ment being performed. It was pleasant to watch the 
somewhat bewildered orientals smile with delight at 
Mr. Lum’s brisk occidental colloquialisms or Mr. Kho’s 
volleys, delicate and fragile as porcelain; or the two 
pigtailed German girls who leapt and shouted with pride 
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when Von Cramm and Henkel made superb kill after 
kill in their first doubles match; or the suave ones 
who exchanged knowing continental leers while the 
Comtesse de la Valdéne was polishing off her first opponent 
with graceful and ironical half-volleys ; or the infectious 
enjoyment which Gandar Dower’s light-hearted approach 
to the game induced in the audience (his match with 
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‘hem, Crawford was surely the most ingratiating in the whole 
sible tournament); or the rather wistful pride with which 
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Mr. Bhandari and Mr. Chartikavanij were being admired 
by their shy compatriots; or the genuine affection of 
the crowd for its real and everlasting favourite, Borotra. 

The Centre Court and the Number One Court had 
fine things too, of course. Crawford has never been 
more fit. He plays the truly classical game—totally 
effortless, serene, rhythmical. Even Austin looks eccen- 
tric and precious beside him. Von Cramm is the man 
who at the start of the tournament seemed most likely 
Bto dethrone Perry; his game has been faintly dis- 
appointing in his early matches; but his manners are 
by all odds the most charming of all. It is a great pity 
sthat he and Crawford should have met as early as the 
quarter finals. Both of them were potential finalists. 
Budge’s angular game has improved considerably, while 
that of the other Americans has grown listless and 
peevish. Quist looks vigorous enough to make a Davis 
Cup Challenge Round between England and Australia—in 
5 spite of a vastly improved Germany—a virtual certainty 
(and an Australian victory a very distinct possibility). 
And finally, Perry, after an indifferent early season, played 
better than he has ever played, against Van Ryn. It 
will be amazing after all if he doesn’t win the champion- 
ship on the day that this paper appears. 

The early rounds were similarly unsurprising among 
the women. Mrs. Fabyan looked rather absent-minded 
in her first match, though that was not the only reason 
that Friiulein Horn won. Miss Babcock’s strokes looked 
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N Spitsbergen they get to the inner, ice-covered 
country by sledging up a glacier. A glacier surface 
which is smooth and free enough of crevasses is a fine 
road. Like the Guildford bypass it cunningly climbs 
to a considerable height, only swerving here or there to 
maintain an easy gradient. It is curious that the 
glaciers of Greenland should not be just as smooth and 
agreeable. The inland is of course higher and the glacier 
paths in general steeper; in Greenland, except where a 
glacicr is so flat as almost to be dead, it is certain to be 
heavily crevassed, Journeys have to be made by round- 
about routes over rock or snowfields. 

The glaciers of the Arctic on the one hand and of the 
sub-tropics on the other are not easily pictured in terms 
of the familiar glaciers of Switzerland. The glaciation of 
Europe has retreated so far that the few glaciers that 
remain fall steeply from the snowfields into valleys now 
green with pastures but formerly filled with ice. The 
distance from firn to tongue is so short that these glaciers 
could only rarely be considered as highways. But there 
are in Switzerland still a few, such as the Gorner above 
Zermatt or the Rhéne Glacier, which help to recall the 
‘appearance of the great glaciers of former times. The 
distance from Cambridge to London is still no excep- 
tional length for a glacier in Greenland, and the Antarctic 
has probably many more than a hundred miles long. 

As you go inland in Greenland the surface of the ice 
rises and the mass deepens until no mountain top can 
show above it. The interior, beyond in some places 20, 
in others 100, miles from the coast, is nothing but a 
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lovely and completely brainless beside Fru Sperling’s 
housewifely equipment. Miss Round’s swing and modesty 
are still the prettiest to be seen, and Miss Jacobs seems 
to have recovered from her Wightman Cup débdcle. 

The most conspicuous thing about Wimbledon, of 
course—the thing that really does make it the greatest 
sporting event in the world and an institution of quite 
peculiar charm—is its international aroma. Twenty-eight 
countries have sent players this year, and there was also 
one player without a country—Prenn. Almost every 
place that one might think of was represented—except 
perhaps Easter Island and, of course, Italy. One could 
enjoy in the first round seeing a Frenchman playing a 
Norwegian, a Norwegian playing an Austrian, an 
Austrian playing an Englishman, an Englishman playing 
a Czechoslovak, a Czechoslovak playing a Chinaman, a 
Chinaman playing a Swiss, a Swiss playing a New 
Zealander, a New Zealander playing a Jugoslav, and 
soon. National characteristics emerged : the thoughtful 
and assiduous but stiff strokes of the English; the 
dashing but queerly metallic strokes of the Americans; the 
mechanical,: crisp, masculine shots of the Germans ; 
the stolid unimaginative shots of the Dutch; the 
delicate little shots of the Chinese, performed with far 
too much attention to “face”; the lovely but dis- 
illusioned style of the French. 

It is silly to pretend that all this really promotes or 
even indicates a closer understanding between nations. 
It doesn’t at all, unfortunately. But it is fun to watch ; 
it does indicate a (perhaps) temporary calm ; the players 
looked happy, and appeared rather to like each other ; 
and the spectators liked almost all of the players. It is 
really a very pleasant atmosphere. Commercialised 
though it may be, Wimbledon does remain one of those 
carefree and sunny events that one hates to think of 
as vanishing with all the rest of them when the next 
war comes shuffling along, 


ICE TRAVEL 


By MICHAEL SPENDER 


featureless desert ; from the air a glacial waste and from 
the ground a slightly undulating white monotony. In 
summer, with dog-sledge and ski, long and boring journeys 
can be made over it in comparative comfort. During the 
Pleistocene glaciation, much of Great Britain and Scan- 
dinavia must have lain under just such a sheet of ice, 
never so deep as the present ice-cap of Greenland, but 
just as dismal. The Ice Age had, of course, its periods 
of considerable retreat of this glaciation; whenever the 
ice melted, plants began to grow on the newly revealed 
earth and on the mounds of moraine debris ; reindeer and 
the animals followed the plants and, at the time of its last 
melting, man followed close on the animals. It was a 
great period of movement and cultural development. 
Outside the Polar Regions the greatest present-day 
glaciers are to be found in the Himalaya and its adjacent 


ranges. The sub-tropical glaciers have some astonishing 
features. The sun, nearly vertical at midday and of 


terrific intensity at ten thousand feet above sea-level, 
beats on to the small irregularities of the ice so as to 
break up the lower tracts of the glacier into a fantastic 
series of pinnacles. These are often well over a hundred 
feet high; they are ranged in sequences parallel to the 
glacier itself, but slightly tilted, like the waves of a child’s 
drawing of a storm or a more sophisticated person’s 
nightmare of Victorian Gothic architecture. To work 
one’s way athwart these rows is usually quite impossible 
and at the best most tedious. Sometimes there is a way 
between, along the glacier ; and should there be a medial 
moraine tracing the join between two confluent icc 
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streams there will probably be a broad path, good in-some 
ways, but stony and tiring because of the reflection of the 
fierce sunlight from the pinnacles on either hand. 

The snowfields of the Himalaya compensate the 
traveller in part for the lower reaches of the glaciers by 
being surprisingly free of crevasses, even in places where 
the ice would seem to be very distorted. As the glacier 
collects and begins to work down to the pinnacled stretches 
of the valleys another typical sub-tropical feature appears. 
In Switzerland the ice is confined by the valley walls, 
which are carved and gouged by the ice as it moves by. 
But here the glacier is separated from the mountain side 
by a deep chasm, along which a torrent is probably 
running. This is again an effect of the sunlight, which 
heats the rock and causes it to radiate so strongly that the 
glacier can only exist along the middle of the valley floor. 

Travel about the Himalaya is almost entirely a matter 
of moving along or by the side of glaciers, on the moraine 
if not on the glacier. As one approaches such a glacier 
from the lowlands one passes numerous embankments of 
rock which were formerly end-moraines. Those near the 
present glacier snout are almost bare of vegetation and 
point to arecent withdrawal of the ice. The first sight 
of the glacier will, however, not be on to ice, for below the 
pinmnacled stretch comes a completely moraine-covered 
part of the glacier. Much of the melting of the ice here 
seems to go on from below; ponds and faulting indicate the 
undermining which is being done by torrents of melt water 
from above passing under and through the glacier itself. 

To get over this part of the route it is often better to 
work along the side moraine. One such journey I shall 
never forget. I had become separated from the main 
party and was following them after a day’s interval. 
Clambering over the boulders which make the moraine 


_Was @ tiring job, and that and the summer sun made m 


_very hungry. It is a fact that in the field hunger, or cold 
or discomfort, can divert one from taking real advantag 
of a situation. For instead of reflecting on the problem of 
the origin of the ice-pinnacles, my mind was concentrated 
on one image, namely, rice-pudding. The concentratioy 
was made urgent by the fact that though I had with ny 
some powdered milk, a little sugar and some native butter, 
one thing was lacking—the rice. But the party aheag 
had with them 20 lb, and the important question of tly 
moment was, would they or would they not leave me som, 
at the next camp—say, half a pound. 

The nearer one came to the next camp the greater th 
tension, the more lively the memory of the swollen grain 
in creamy milk, made tasty with the addition of a littl 
butter and sugar. The pace increased ; the coolies wer 
left behind ; my personal servant expostulated. It was 
snowing and the rocking boulders made difficult going, 
But with a mind enlivened with hope my feet mad 
light work of such obstacles. Other rice puddings of othe 
occasions came to mind. Rice with cinnamon sprinkled 


over it eaten in the lurching cabin of a Danish schooner 


working its way across the North Atlantic to Greenland, 
Then, too, the Swedish Christmas dish of creamy rice 
and almonds eaten on a candle-lit evening after the dried 
stockfish, that reminder of past poverty. 

As I came to the camp and to the sack which must 
contain my allowance of food I made a great effort of 
restraint. I asked whether there was a note for me, 
“ Dear S.,”’ it ran, “I am leaving you coolies here, one 
tent and your instruments. Also 6 tins pemmican, 
5 lb sugar, 2 lb milk, 1 lb margarine and 2 |b biscuits, 
With the 2 lb of cheese you have already, you have 
enough for at least 9 days.” 


FAREWELL JAFFA! 


By JOHN SAYLER 


E sat in the gravel-bedded garden of the German 
restaurant. Haifa was quiet tonight. No spit- 
ting, no demonstrations, no bombs. In the corner 
sat three of the Palestine Police, off duty and drinking 
lager. A fat Jew brushed a mosquito from his face. 
The blond Saxon waiter brought us our veal and laid 
the table with teuton precision. A couple of sunburnt 
Naval Officers tumbled in—to order steak and _ lager. 
Yes, Haifa was peaceful. 

“Tell me about Jaffa,” I said. 

My friend paused. 

“Pm afraid I sympathise with the Arabs,” he replied 
thoughtfully, “they’re fighting a losing battle and 
they know it.” 

“But Jaffa...” I reiterated, 
saw you on Wednesday evening. 
midnight. . . .” 

My friend crumbled a piece of bread. 

“Yes. Only the Captain and First Lieutenant knew 
the orders. Leave was up at ten,” he smiled. “ Well, 
we slipped out of Haifa Harbour just after midnight 
and went south at 20 knots. Jaffa is only 60 miles 
down the coast, so we got there some time before dawn. 
We anchored about 100 yards from the shore—a destroyer 
doesn’t draw much water,” he explained. 

I nodded. 

‘** But you’re assuming I know all about this incident,” 
I reminded him. “ I wish you’d begin at the beginning.” 

“Very well, then, here’s the story.” He played with 
his fork. “‘ As you may or may not know, Jaffa is a very 
old town. The streets are—or rather were—about 
six feet wide; Arab houses crawl over each other with 


‘““remember I last 
You were sailing at 


? 


that peculiar licence which antiquity allows. Ht had 
its own beauty. Rather like you picture Elizabethan 
London.” He coughed. “The draining system was 
of the same vintage,” he murmured. 

“* Let’s leave the beauty and get down to the story.” 

He looked at me, pained. 

* All right. You may remember when this trouble 
in Palestine first began that the old town of Jaffa became 
an Arab fortress—or so it was believed. No Englishman 
and no Jew had been inside its thick mediaeval walls 
since the first riots, and although the Jewish Tel-Aviv 
and the Arab Jaffa are bedfellows on the same stretch 
of coast, there’s a thick barbed-wire boundary between 
them—in case of sleepwalkers, you see.” He paused 
for a moment. 
centre of the gun-running organisation which has made 
this revolt possible, so that added a sting to the affair. 
Then the rumour spread that the British were afraid 
to enter Jaffa. The place became a major boil on the 
skin of Palestine, as though there weren’t enough already, 
Anyway one thing led to another and the authorities 
decided that a little slum clearance was just what was 
needed. So on Wednesday night a couple of battalions 
were sent down and the admiral detached a destroyer— 
which was us—to stand by in case of emergency. Forty- 
eight hours beforehand the Arabs were told to evacuate 
the place. They were informed that a wide road was 
to be blasted through from one end to another. con- 
sidering the present temper of the country, we expected 
a certain amount of trouble.” 

“Two battalions is a lot for slum clearance,” I 
remarked. 





“The army suspected Jaffa to be the} 
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Tr cold “ We arrived there, as I said, just before dawn and 
intagd an armed boat was sent ashore with a small landing 


lem of 
trated 
ratiog 
th mé 


party and some signal staff, so that the Army and 
Navy might keep in contact. Dawn broke and the 
fun began. Jaffa is a strong old town with immensely 
thick walls and a full equipment of suitable places for 


utterfe snipers. The gates of the town are covered by shutes 
ahead down which burning oil can be poured. And after all, 
of thi is that any worse than mustard gas?” Through my 


Naval Officer friend peeped the pacifist. 

“ Well, and was there trouble?” I asked. 

“No. That’s the amazing thing about it. The 
troops entered and not a soul could be seen. The town 
was empty. The Arabs had gone-with all their goods 
and possessions. Though they left their vermin and 
the smells,’ he added. 

“ Where did they go?” 

“Some hung about in groups outside and some invaded 
Tel-Aviv and scared the Jews out of their houses. You 
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nkled could feel the tension in the air. Even from the sea. 
Jena Then the explosions began. The Royal Engineers were 
vanGs ot work and the result was burnt into my mind, It was 


7 rice 
dried 


weird. There would be a shattering explosion and for 
two minutes or so you could see nothing of the town 
for the cloud of orange-yellow smoke and the dust 


must} storm which those old stones kicked up. Then the 


rt off haze would clear and you could see that part of the 
* Mé@ town had crumbled. Then there would be a delay—a 
> ONES sort of dentist’s-waiting-room-pause while more explosive 
ucan,@ was laid. Then the cycle would be repeated. Slowly a 
cults) wide valley was driven through Jaffa.” 

have “Did you have to do any shooting ?” I asked. 

“No. In fact in the afternoon, about 1,000 of the 
soldiers were allowed to go bathing. In the blood-and- 
cutlass way I suppose it was an anti-climax.” 

“And didn’t the Arabs do anything while their town 
was being destroyed ? ” 

My friend shook his head. 

had “ They just stood watching pathetically. And now 
than§ it is over, they are told they may go back to their city 
was® and build a macadam road over the ruins of their 
houses.” 
ory.” * So they found no gun-running Headquarters . . .” 
“They found nothing. Mind you, they left the 
muble mosques. That would have been too much. Probably 
came the mosques were stacked full of guns,” he added 
aman} cynically. I laughed. 
walls * But I thought you were for the Arabs ? ” 
Aviv “So I am,” he maintained, “and you would have 
retch} been too, if you’d been there. It was .. . strangely 
ween® irreverent. There was Tel-Aviv, Jewish and prosperous 
used § and gloating while its poor neighbour Jaffa, the ancient 
+ the Arab town, was severed into two. Can you wonder that 
nade the Arabs are so bitter?” 
ffair. * But we had to do it for the sake of prestige. Surely 
fraid you admit that ?” I urged. 
1 the “Oh! I suppose so and it was effective,” he grudged 
ady. me, “* but is it so important ? Aren’t there other ways ? 
ritles § Imagine blasting an arterial road through the heart of 
Was 8 Oxford...” 
lions i cabins —— ¢ Se ee 
Z objected. After all, in Oxford there are baths and 
ie. even drains. But my friend was not to be moved. 
ae : I believe this will cut deeper than anything the 
eal British have done, he said seriously; “the Arabs will 
‘al remember this above everything else that we butchered 
seal Jaffa to create . . . a macadam road. 

A mosquito buzzed. The faint haze over Mount 

on Carmel seemed very still. The three policemen rose 


a good night’s sleep. 
Most certainly there 


from their corner. They needed 
Tomorrow was Arab Saturday. 
would be bombs... 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


AST Saturday in London one had a choice of 
pleasures on land and in the air; a test match, a 
lawa-tennis tournament, and an air pageant. These sights 
attracted a quarter of a million people. They might also 
have attracted me, if it had not been for a chance hour 
in a hotel. Once upon a time the public rooms of a 
ship were designed to remind one of hotels; in these 
days of publicity about liners the lounge of a hotel 
reminds one of a ship. The lounge of this particular 
hotel, with a large central dome, was so much like the 
saloon of the liners built ten years ago that I listened 
for the familiar creaks and shudders as a ship rises 
and falls. Anyhow, I decided to embark on the nearest 
ship. I found her at Westminster; she was the 
‘Maldon Annie.’ She sailed at slack water for Green- 
wich, and took the tide merrily on her return. She 
made a second voyage at half-past four, but if you 
counted the souls on the two round trips you would not 
get much beyond 200. More than twice this number 
boarded the steamers for Kew and Richmond, but if 
we had all of us gone to Lord’s, we should not have 
made much difference to the crowd. 

We had an excellent guide; for twopence a head, 
collected in his hat at the end of the voyage, he pointed 
out everything from Scotland Yard to Execution Dock. 
He showed us the stairs whence Queen Elizabeth set 
out to meet Francis Drake on the ‘ Golden Hind.’ He 
told us that Cleopatra’s Needle had nothing to do with 
Cleopatra, and that it weighed I forget how many 


tons. We saw Russian, Dutch, Italian, Swedish and 
Norwegian ships, the Leith, Aberdeen and Dundee 


packets, and superb lines of river barges. The air was 
eool under our awning, the company pleasant, and in 
good spirits; few of us were drawn from the capitalist 
class. 

Why are there not queues of people waiting for these 
boats ?. Why do so few people use this river of rivers ? 
Why do most of those even who remember that London 
has a river choose the stretch upstream ? Why is there 
no river service from London ‘to Woolwich? Why do 
thousands of Londoners know that the Thames at Oxford 
is called the Isis, while hardly one in a thousand could 
tell you that not very far from the Tower Bridge there is 
a stretch of water charted as Bugsby’s Reach? Everyone 
has seen ‘ The Spaniards’ and ‘ The Star and Garter’ ; 
but ‘ The Prospect of Whitby,’ near Wapping Old Stairs, 
is far more worth seeing. 

The answer to these questions is not that the most 
obvious diversions do not divert anyone until they are 
uncomfortably overcrowded, or until they are given wide 
advertisement. One of the best read of living authors has 
taken immense pains to make people aware that the 
Thames exists. In any case, a few million Londoners 
must notice its existence every morning and evening. 
Some years ago the L.C.C. put a fleet of steamers on the 
river ; the service did not pay its way. It is possible that 
today a venture might gain something from the cruising 
and charabane habits. One might begin a new propa- 
ganda by pointing out to the highbrows that the view of 
Greenwich Hospital from midstream is unique in Europe. 
One might tell the “ middle publie ” which is now filling 
three theatres nightly to see the Russian dancers that the 
corps de ballet of the seagulls does the same thing free of 
charge, in and out and above the arches of London 
Bridge. I would choose another method. If I could put 
the word round the schools that you can see from the 
river the place where the pirate Captain Kidd was chained 
while the tide crept round him, ten thousand small boys 
would begin to put pressure on their parents, and the 
‘Maldon Annie’ would be loaded to the Plimsoll line. 
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POLAND AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.]} 


Sir,—Since Marshal Pilsudski’s death just over one year ago 
Poland’s internal as well as foreign policy has undergone 
numerous changes, some of great importance. From a dicta- 
torship her form of government changed into “a military 
autocracy.”” With a subservient and impotent Parliament, 
and a Civil Service in which the majority of prominent posi- 
tions are still in the hands of Polish nobility or landed gentry, 
the Generals hold undisputed sway over Poland. The Army, 
with General Rydz-Smigly at its head, has become the sole 
determining factor. Whilst the new Constitution invests the 
President with almost omnipotent powers, an “ unwritten 
constitution * gives all influence, strength and authority in 
Poland today to the Army, to the few generals and their 
leader, the Generalissimo. This change is of great importance. 
The strong will of Marshal Pilsudski has been replaced by the 
will of a group of his generals, and his single iron grip by that 
of a number of his former associates. What this change means 
to Poland internally can be seen from the large number of 
riots, some very grave, which occurred all over the country 
during the twelve months after Pilsudski’s death. Its effects 
are also obvious from the long list of political proceedings 
taken, some against opposition organisations, and others 
against Nazis who lifted their heads; above all from the rapid, 
ominous growth of Communism in Poland. 

In foreign policy some significant concessions to Germany 
must be placed first on the list of changes witnessed in Poland 
during the past year. The concessions were of a twofold 
nature—one tacit, the other express and deliberate. To 
Marshal Pilsudski the integrity and independence of Lithuania, 
despite the absence of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, was as important as the independence of Belgium 
is to England and France. Everyone knew, even the Lithua- 
nians, that if ever Germany or anyone else should attack 
Lithuania Marshal Pilsudski would immediately send his 
troops against the aggressor. To some extent this was a 
matter of sentiment with Marshal Pilsudski, who, himself a 
Lithuanian by origin, always retained a great undying love 
for that country. But the true reason was that Pilsudski 
regarded any attack on Lithuania as a menace to Poland. 'To- 
day this view is no longer held in the Polish Foreign Office nor in 
the Army. Were Hitler to send his troops against Lithuania, 
the Polish Army would be the last on earth to go against him. 
It is a tacit concession to Germany that the independence of 
Lithuania is no longer the concern of Poland today as it was 
when Pilsudski was alive. 

Another concession is Poland’s attitude towards Czecho- 
slovakia. When Pilsudski controlled Polish foreign policy 
the temperature of Polish relations with Czechoslovakia 
varied between zero point and five degrees above. Since he 
died they have dropped to between five and ten points below 
zero, and all attempts to warm them up again have failed 
completely. Poland’s grievances against Czechoslovakia 
are: first, that the Czechs took away a part of Teschen 
and secondly that they de-polonise the Polish population 
living there. But these grievances are not new. They were 
as familiar during Pilsudski’s lifetime as they are today. 
The deterioration in Polish-Czech relations is a definite, if 
tacit, concession to Germany. In terms of political possibilities 
this new concession means that should Germany ever try 
to take a part of Czechoslovakia—as she very likely will— 
Poland would certainly not stand in her way. Such 
changes in Polish foreign policy has a single twelve-month 
wrought. 

An open Polish concession to Germany is the transit debt. 
Soon after Pilsudski died, Germany ceased to pay for railway 
transit through the Polish Corridor. The result of Polish 
admonitions and threats was that instead of paying the 
£3,000,000 debt Dr. Schacht began to demand back Polish 
Upper Silesia. In the days of Marshal Pilsudski such a violent 
double provocation would have met with immediate and 
effective reprisals. But now that Pilsudski is no more, the 
Polish Government simply waits till Germany has “ the 
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grace” to send her something on account of the debt—anj 
this at a time when the Polish Government has had 
introduce all sorts of restrictions to balance the budget anj 
keep the financial position firm. Many Poles find such aj 
humiliation difficult to swallow. 

Significant as these changes in the crystallisation process of 
Polish foreign policy are, they are not the only ones. Ih 
respect to Soviet Russia a certain hardening has become 
noticeable since Pilsudski died. No one in Poland fears ¢ 
Russian attack on Polish territory. But except the 100,000 
Communist party members and about half a million potential 
ones all Poles fear Russian Communism. The tendency, 
therefore, is to draw further and further apart from Russia 
and from Communism at the same time. There are, of course, a 
number of Poles, mainly those who had much of their land 
over the Russian border, who would welcome a war with 
Communist Russia. They would even join Germany in such 
a war. But their number, though it has increased in the last 
year, is not yet sufficient to win a proper hearing in_ the 
country. 

What of the alliance with France ? This has now changed 
into a soulless affair whose significance has diminished greatly 
during the last twelve months. The alliance is now con- 
ditional. Poland does as France dogs, if it suits Polish interests, 
If not, Poland goes her own way. ‘There are many well 
informed people in Warsaw today who think, with justice, 
that the non-aggression Pact with Germany is far more 
vital to Poland than her alliance with France. 

Whilst most of the internal changes are due to Pilsudski's 
death, not all those apparent in her foreign policy have the 
same origin. Some were forced on her by ominous events 
outside Poland. Marshal Pilsudski was essentially a man 
of the East. The methods he employed were secrecy and con- 





spiracy. Colonel Beck, to whom he entrusted the conduct L’ 
of Polish foreign policy, follows his master, in form at least.§ U"P® 
He, too, adopted silence and secrecy. Nevertheless, duringg * * 
the year in which he has been controlling the Polish Foreign and 
Office, he has significantly crystallised it in such a way as to hypo 
show clearly that friendship and close relations with Germany dane 
have become the foundation-stone of his policy. Someg * 4 
sixteen months before his death Marshal Pilsudski concludedg 
a Pact with Hitler. He had two alternatives—Germany’s  boga 
friendship or her enmity. He preferred the friendship, but with 
did not fear the enmity. Today the whole situation has of ti 
altered fundamentally. The German army has grown yet. | 
immensely, whilst the Polish remains stationary. Enmityg PTeT 
with Germany now would be a luxury which neither Poland a! th 
nor any other country could well afford. Hence the Polisi whic 
concessions to Germany. And if a choice presents itselff “8™ 
between German friendship and war there are very few Thus 
people in this country who would hesitate to admit that that 
Poland would choose the former. There is no secret treaty§ the I 
between Poland and Germany. But circumstances may I fin 
soon make such a possibility real. — 
In steering Polish foreign policy in that direction Colonel nic 
Beck has the support of Polish military circles and a good eacn 
deal of public opinion. Military circles support him because heict 
they, like Pilsudski before, share a genuine admiration for the Set 
efficiency of the German mechanised army. At the same that 
time they distrust the efficiency of the Soviet Russian army. LE; 
In their opinion one “can always be sure that a German Foki 
knows how to handle a machine, which is not always the case that 
with a Russian.” objec 
With public opinion generally the support of Colonel Tl 
Beck’s policy springs from other reasons, mainly from a lack amy 
of faith in collective security. What little faith some Poles itart 
had in collective security at the time Pilsudski died has been deat! 
utterly dispelled by the Italo-Abyssinian affair. Today it is that 
very doubtful whether one can discover a hundred Poles tens 
who, like the writer of this article,-still believe in the effec “a 


tiveness of Collective Security and in the League of Nations.— 
Iam, Sir, &ce., Your WARSAW CORRESPONDENT, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at the Alhambra - 
Fortxe has produced this summer at the Alhambra two 


creations that overtop by far any new ballet seen in London 
since the production of Choreartium at the same theatre three 


—and - . 

ad tam seasons ago. The thrill afforded by these new ballets is all the 
st anda greater since Colonel de Basil, with a repertoire already huge, 
ch aie has for two seasons been marking time amid the absorbent 


upholstery of Covent Garden. Within a few weeks Massine 
will transmute that crimson complacency with the yellow 
fires of a major work, his ballet to the Berlioz Symphony. 
Meanwhile let us give thanks to Monsieur René Blum for 
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ears am effecting Fokine’s triumphant return to the theatre after more 

00,009m) than twenty years of semi-exile in which his genius has had 
> 


small scope. The importance to ballet in general, and perhaps 
to English ballet in particular, of Fokine’s return appears to 
But 


tential 
lency, 


Russiggg Me so great that I feel bound to make this my theme. 
arse, ae first of all a few words about Don Juan, produced last week. 
—a . . . 
We have the sensation that we witness an entirely new depar- 


r land 
witht 
» such 
1e last 
n_ the 


ture in ballet and that, miraculously enough, at one and the 
same time we witness many lost and forgotten eighteenth- 
century movements and even the seventeenth-century cabriole 
in Don Juan’s pas seul, as well as some exquisite barefoot 
dancing and a finale whose mere macabre fury has not been 
accredited to ballet dancing, even as a potentiality. What of 
this new yet very ancient operatic trend ; is it Fokine’s final 
aim to realise what we suspect to have been but the ideal 
rather than the practice of Noverre and Angiolini in the 
eighteenth century ; can his genius for mime, and in this case 
for passages of unrelieved pantomime, sustain for long a 
modern audience ; does he succeed in making the same 
ambitious Noverrian adjustment between drama and dance, 
more ambitious than the beautiful compromise with which we 
are familiar in classical ballet ; does he do for the Noverre 
ballet what he did for the nineteenth-century Taglioni ballet 
with his Sylphides ? After two performances I can but raise 
these questions. 

L’Epreuve D'Amour, with its opera buffa flavour and 
unparalleled consecutiveness and simplicity of construction, 
is a masterpiece that endures; I have no doubt of that ; 
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lurin 
one and it seems to me all-important to attempt to isolate a 
as @ hypothetical quality existing apart from the beauty of the 


dancing, the cleverness and carefulness of the characterisation, 
a quality existing behind these and other qualities which 
causes, and will cause, the latter to continue to delight and, 


‘many 
Some 


‘luded 
rany’s Yes, to surprise. I would connect the hypothetical quality 
). but With a power to conceive a ballet in its full form in one moment 


of time. Conception of such kind of which I, for one, have 
yet to discover traces in any major English ballet, is the 


n has 


y 

ee prerequisite of modern choreography that will endure: for 

\ileall in the light of such conception any series of movements of 

Polish Which one would otherwise tire is afforded a transcendental 
itself! Significance that continually refreshes ti:cir particular meaning. 

, few Thus, for instance, in L’Epreuve D’ Amour I thought at first 


that after a few performances one would inevitably tire of 
the long dance performed by the eighteenth-century gentlemen, 
I find that it remains fresh, and for one reason because the 
continuous motions of bowing made by the Ambassador 


that 
treaty§ 
may 





—_ contrast perfectly with the sideways head motions in the 
“al Chinese dances and with the Souettés of the finale. Conse- 
aaa quently the relevance, wit and dignity of these bows is a 
oe ti heightened one. In this way every nuance of characterisation 
same SCTVes as a part of a durable form, the significance of anything 
army. that seemed at first of but momentary interest is multiplied. 
anal L'Epreuve D’ Amour and the particular points at which 
ape Fokine has restored his Carnaval and Petrouchka, ballets 

that had almost lost their form, seem to me to provide an 
sional object-lesson. This lesson is best learned from Fokine just 
* lac because of the untroubled purity of his conception and the 
Poles comparative simplicity of his construction. English ballet 
: beed started inevitably at ; the wrong end. After Diaghilev’s 
ite death and before Russian ballet returned to us, I suggested 
‘Poles that at all costs Fokine must be brought to England to rear 
effec: = native ballet. That was not to be. Nevertheless Fokine 
ons. 3 returned. Let us sit at his feet while we have the chance. 


ADRIAN STOKES, 
‘NT. 


The Cinema 


Fury.” At the Empite——“ The Story of Louis Pasteur.” 


At the New Gallery 


Fury is Herr Fritz Lang’s first American picture. The 
importation of Continental directors is always a nervous 
business, Hollywood offers so much in the way of technical 
resources (so that a witty playboy like Lubitsch gains by the 
translation), so little help, among the yesmen and the enter- 
tainment racketeers, to the imagination. M, until Fury 
Herr Lang’s best film, the study of a child murderer, could 
hardly have passed the Hollywood executives; Metropolis, 
The Spy, Dr. Mabuse, these melodramatic pictures of Herz 
Lang’s apprenticeship, on the other hand, might possibly 
have been made with even more chromiumed efficiency in 
America; and I visited Fury in some trepidation lest Herr 
Lang had been driven back to melodrama (melodrama, of 
course, infinitely more expert than, say, Mr. Hitchcock's). 
But Fury, the story of how a mob in a small southern town 
lynches an innocent man who has been arrested under sus- 
picion of kidnapping, is astonishing, the only film I know to 
which I have wanted to attach the epithet of“ great.” There 
have been other films—Kameradschaft comes first to mind— 
where a generous theme, a sense of spiritual integrity, has 
somehow got conveyed in spite of the limitations of the screen, 
but no other picture which has allowed no value to slip, which 
has conveyed completely by sound and image better than by 
any other medium the pity and terror of the story. (The 
last third of the picture leading up to a neatly contrived happy 
ending is not on the same level, though the picture never 
falls below finely-directed melodrama.) 

Mr. Spencer Tracy as the victim, a garage-keeper, a simple 
honest kindly creature saving up to be married; Miss Sylvia 
Sidney as his girl, a teacher in the southern town ; Mr. Edward 
Ellis as the sheriff, harsh, upright, ready to defend his prisoner 
to the last tear-gas bomb, with his own life if necessary, but 
belonging nevertheless to the same township as the mob, 
knowing it as individuals, each in his home, his office, his 
barber's chair, refusing at the trial which follows the lynching 
to identify a single culprit : all these give their finest perform- 
ances. Miss Sidney in particular. She has never more deeply 
conveyed the pain and inarticulacy of tenderness. No film 
passion here, no exaggeration of the ordinary human feeling, 
as the two lovers shelter under the elevated from the drenching 
rain, say goodbye at the railway station with faces and hands 
pressed to wet fogging windows : it is the ordinary recognisable 
agony, life as one knows it is lived. And the same power tv 
catch vividly the truthful detail makes the lynching of almost 
unbearable horror. I am trying not to exaggerate, but the 
brain does flinch at each recurring flick of truth in much the 
same way as at the grind-grind of an electric road-drill: the 
horrible laughter and inflated nobility of the good citizens, the 
youth leaping on a bar and shouting *“* Let’s have some fun,” 
the regiment of men and women marching down the road into 
the face of the camera, arm in arm, laughing and excited like 
recruits on the first day of a war, the boy singing out at the 
sheriff, ** 'm Pop Eye the Sailorman,” at last the first stone, 
until the building is ablaze, the innocent man is suffocating 
behind the bars, and a woman holds her baby up to see 
the fire. 

Any other film this year is likely to be dwarfed by Herr 
Lang’s extraordinary achievement : no other director has got 
so completely the measure of his medium, is so consistently 
:.wake to the counterpoint of sound and image. Even Louis 
Pasteur, an honest, interesting and well-made picture, suffers 
by comparison, and seems half-way to the stage. It would suffer 
more disastrously if it were not for the acting of Mr. Paul 
Muni. Lucky the film-goer who has been able to see in one 
week the work of the greatest director and of the greatest 
living actor. The range of this Protean figure (for unlike 
Mr. Laughton he seems to lose voice and appearance in his 
part) is amazing: the convict in I Am A Fugitive, the Polish 
miner in Black Fury, the half-caste racketeer in Border Town, 
Louis Pasteur. With his whole body he establishes not only 
the bourgeois, the elderly, the stubborn and bitter and noble 
little chemist, but his natiozality and even his period. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Opera 
Mr. Christie’s Good Wine 


I rorGeT whether among the proverbs that Charles Lamb 
proved to be untrue was included that whieh lays down that 
Good Wine needs no Bush. If omission there was, Mr. John 
Christie has repaired it. His Busch was from the first a signal 
of quality, a guarantee to musicians that what was to be 
offered at Glyndebourne would be the finest procurable. In 
the third year of his enterprise he has reaped the harvest of 
truthful advertising—not, I imagine, a financial profit, but 
full houses every night. But, if he has been fortunate in his 
lieutenants, chief among them his conductor and his producer, 
there is nothing fortuitous about his success. The choice of 
the right collaborators is the mark of ability in a man, whether 
he commands an army or runs an industry. Moreover, the 
success of Glyndebourne is not only artistic; without the 
smooth running of all the hundred little mechanisms for getting 
audience and players to the theatre, for feeding them, for 
looking after their belongings and even for delighting their eyes 
with a garden that remains throughout the six weeks at the 
height of floweriness (a result not to be obtained without 
thought): without all these added luxuries the Festival 
would not be complete. 

But the artistic side concerns us most, and it is marvel 
enough that here in England should have been given the finest 
performances of all the surviving operas by Mozart that any 
man can remember. Mr. Christie has created a new standard 
for Mozart performances and, when any adverse criticism has 
to be made of details, it should be remembered that they are 
being judged by that extraordinary standard. It is right that 
they should be so judged. To put it on the lowest basis, the 
financial, one has a right to expect a better quality of linen in 
a handkerchief bought in Bond Street for half a guinea than 
in an article from a sixpenny chain-store. The wonder is that 
in a young institution there have been so few important lapses 
from its own standard. 

Perhaps the most valuable result of Mr. Christie’s work is to 
be seen in the advance that has been made by some of the 
young English singers in whom he showed his faith during 
the past three seasons. Mr. Roy Henderson, for example, 
ame to Glyndebourne with no very wide experience of 
operatic work. His performances this season have proved him 
as excellent in acting as in musicianship. Like Mr. Brownlee, 
upon whom I commented in my last article, he gets inside the 
skin of his part and gives to it a marked individuality. His 
Masetto, a slow-witted country lad with a lovely grin that 
broke tardily across his sulky face, substituted a genuine 
character-study for what is usually a piece of oafish buffoon- 
ery. His Guglielmo in Cosi fan Tutte was robust, quick, 
full of fun, but never too boisterous. With Mr. Heddle Nash 
and Mr. Brownlee we had in this opera as good a trio of men 
as one could hope to see. His Papageno, if not quite so 
finished because here is required something of the musical- 
hall artist’s skill in “* putting it across,” is a first-rate study. 

It is to be observed that this year there are more English 
singers than ever in the casts, and such defects as there have 
been in individual performances have not been among them. 
Miss Ina Souez has given us some splendid singing as Donna 
Anna and Fiordiligi. If only she can cultivate a less restless 
manner, a more controlled and aristocratic dignity, she should 
make the Donna Anna of our dreams. At present she seems 
rhythmically a little unsure of herself and this results in her 
gestures being the tied slaves of the music instead of a free and 
graceful commentary upon it. Of Miss Mildmay’s Susanna 
I have already written, and I will only add that she must be a 
reincarnation of the Storace for whom Mozart wrote this 
lovely music. 

Cosi has unfortunately lost, together with Herr Fassbinder 
(whom Mr. Henderson so happily replaced), another of its set of 
six well-matched diamonds, and the singer who took Mme. 
Eisinger’s place as Despina proved to be no better than paste. 
Otherwise this opera was as delightful as ever, though it now 
has to compete with Figaro for the claim to be the best perform- 
ance. To bring the matter round full circle, I will only add, 
in valediction to Glyndebourne until next year, that Mr. 
Christie rightly considers that, if his good operatic vintage 
needs a Busch, his Busch is enhanced by the provision in the 
intervals of as good wine as one can drink this side of Trier. 

Dyne_rty Hussey. 


Jeux de Hasard 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


PENDANT que nous écrivons ces lignes la radio énumére |g 
gagnants de la tranche du Grand Prix de la Loterie Nationa 
ce sweepstake & la francaise. Sans doute a-t-on vend 
beaucoup de billets, grace 4 une publicité alléchante: “ 
cheval gagnant rapportera 65 millions.””, Méme a une époq 
ou Pon compte en milliards, 65 millions c’est une somme. 
n’y a donc pas lieu de s’étonner si la politique chéme ce soi 
Oubliant gréves et bagarres, lois sociales et ligues ennemig 
le Francais moyen s’inquiéte de savoir s'il a gagné. Car 
Fran¢ais moyen est devenu fort joueur depuis la guerre. 

Certes, bien avant 1914 il prenait plaisir aux jeux de hasard 
Mais généralement lenjeu était modeste ;_ il s’agissait autani 
de distraction que de spéculation. Nous avons changé toy 
cela. Les casinos, ot naguére on misait vingt sous sur ¢ 
modestes ‘ petits chevaux,” offrent maintenant le bacca 
et la roulette. Le pari-mutuel a établi des agences dans tou 
les coins de la capitale et s’étend en province. Et des affich 
sans nombre rappellent que la Loterie (avec une majuscule) 
été rétablie en France, 

Par surcroit, tout cela a été démocratisé. Sans aller j 
Longchamp ou & Auteuil, il est loisible de consacrer cing 
francs & encouragement de la race chevaline. Les billets d 
loterie se débitent en diziémes, en vingtiémes. Tous les ba 
populaires ont leurs appareils 4 sous. Dans les foires la rou 
de la fortune tourne dans une baraque sur deux. D ‘aut 
part, peu d’oeuvres de bienfaisance arrivent 4 garnir la caiss 
sans tombola. Le hasard régne partout, souvent sous k 
patronage et avec la participation de Etat, qui oublie rare 
ment de prélever sa large part. 

On préte au nouveau ministre des finances le dessein d 
supprimer les sweepstakes. Fort bien. Mais ot on ne comprent 
plus c’est quand ce méme ministre annonce qu’il offrira a 
petite épargne des valeurs d‘Etat 4 lots. I faut bien admettre; 
pourtant, que le bon a lots n’est qu'un billet de loterie ave¢ 
lattrait supplémentaire de rapporter des intéréts. On laiss¢ 
entendre que c’est le montant des prix qui rend le sweepstake 
anti-social. Craint-on qu'un quarteron de nouveaux million 
naires naille renforcer ces ** deux cents familles ”’ accusées 
par certains d’asservir la France ? Il est aisé de démontrer 
que ce n’est pas la somme mais le systéme qui est anti-social, 
Et, poussant plus loin argument, on peut trouver dans ce 
culte du hasard lexplication dune grande part du malaise 
actuel. 

Aux yeux du combattant, Ja guerre elle-méme n’était-elld 
pas une loterie? Devant lincertitude du Iendemain il s’en 


remettait au hasard. L/arriére adoptait volontiers l'état 
dame du front. Tout concourait & le développer. Pour 
Yentretenir, la paix apporta de nouveaux éléments. Dans 


un monde oi rien ne paraissait stable, oti le raisonnement s¢ 
révélait aussi impuissant que lempirisme, n’était-il pas plus 
simple de prendre un numéro & Ia loterie du Destin? C'est 
ce qu'un chef de parti qualifiait de ‘‘ politique du chien crevé 
flottant au fil de eau.” 

Les événements dépassaient les hommes. II s’ensuivit bien 
des renversements de valeurs. ‘* Nous sommes en_ pleine 
incohérence,” disait un autre homme politique. N’était-il 
pas devenu de régle, par exemple, d’établir les dépenses avant 
les recettes, tant pour le budget familial que pour celui de 
l'Etat ? Maintenant, pour individu comme pour la collecti- 
vité, tout est devenu jeu de hasard. On mise sur un tableau 
et on attend. C est de la sorte qu'il y a deux mois Ics électeurs 
francais misaicnt sur le rouge. 

Ils n’eurent pas longtemps 4 attendre. Jamais en un mois 
ne fit-on tant de lois. L’occasion se présentera sans doute de 
les examiner ici-méme. Pour instant, contentons-nous de 
reconnaitre qu'il était nécessaire de relever certains salaires 
de famine, de réparer certains torts. Ce n’est pas la valeur de 
toutes ces lois qui préoccupe le pays. C'est leur cont. M. Léon 
Blum, duquel on attendait un plan bien équilibré tout en 
étant de parti, avoue qu’actuellement son action dite sociale 
se borne aux dépenses. Plus tard il s’ocecupera d’y pourvoir. 
Autrement dit, M. Blum, lui aussi, tente sa chance. Il joue 4 
terme. 

Or, le hasard est aveugle; il ne saurait reconnaitre le 
socialiste du réactionnaire. C’est pourquoi le Francais moyen 
commence de se demander s'il ne s’est pas trompé de tableau. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


nére al British Hoopoes 
ttionald In a record of the birds seen this year in the south-eastern 
vend counties some special emphasis is laid on the hoopoe and the 
: “IM thick-kneed plover. These two were much the most con- 
épog spicuous birds, except for the kites and other hawks, in the 
me. island of Majorca. That delectable spot has not much general 
Ce soil Jjikeness to Britain in its birds or its flowers, so the parallel is 
nemieiy the more surprising. The hoopoe impresses itself on all 
Car M@ peholders. It impressed the Greeks, from Aristophanes 
Te. downwards ; and it is tame as well as salient. It is good 
hasard news that it has nested in England. There seems no reason 
autanfs why it should not. It yisits us quite often; and both 
v¢ tous climate and conditions should suit it. It may be compared 
sur d@ with the golden oriole in this regard. Both species move up 
baccamm ‘to the southern edge of the channel and send a few of the 
ns tou braver spirits across. Either they do not breed successfully 
affichal or their young fail to inherit the instinct of cross-channel 
cule) @ migration. 
* * * x 
aller @ Naturalised Birds 
r cing Experiments in the deliberate teaching of this instinct, if 
lets d@ an instinct can be taught, are being made, also in the south- 
es bam eastern counties, with the stork. Some vigorous youngsters 
la rou@? are in a specially constructed nest in Kent, and a number are 
yautr@® being hatched by our local herons. The idea is that they 
i caiss@™ will remember the place of their birth and next year duly 
;OUS return from Africa and become established as a British 
e rareg™ species. This consummation may of course be achieved, but 
memory of this sort seems to take an aeon or so to create. 
ein da I once watched one experiment very parallel in method. 


American robins (which are thrushes) were bred in good 










nprend 
ra a numbers both in captivity and in the nests of wild blackbirds 
nettre™y and thrushes. They flourished abundantly and duly migrated ; 


but never a one ever returned. No one knows even where 
they journeyed. It may perhaps be taken as a good omen by 
those who are experimenting with the storks in Kent that 
a pair of cranes has been watched in Sussex. An interesting 
account by more than one observer is given in that most 
excellent of county papers, the Sussex County Magazine. A 
pair of bittern, now common enough in Norfolk, nested this 
year in the south; and the species is doubtless extending 
its range. One sees no good reason why the little bittern 
also (quite common—at any rate in 1914 round St. Omer) 
should not nest with us from time to time. 
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il s‘en Se ae 

l'état} A Big Nest 

Pour Some references made lately to the enormous size of 
Dans§ some nests (parakeets in Argentina and buzzards in Radnor) 
ent sé™ suggests a parallel to a veteran reader of The Spectator. He 
s plus§ writes: ‘* My earliest recollection of a thunderstorm dates 
C'est about 1856 (within a year or so), when the tower on 
crevé™ Glastonbury Tor ... was struck. We had been taught 










to know the pair of ravens, whose enormous nest crowned 
the N.E. tower, and that it had been theirs for at least some 
hundred years. Repairs involved the destruction of the nest 
which was thrown down into a space about 15 feet square. 


t bien 
pleine 
‘tait-il 


avant® This it filled to a depth of six feet. The ravens never 
lui def returned.” My own rather limited experience of ravens 
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suggests that they are peculiarly faithful to one site (as to one 


* aS * * 


The Marathon Iris 

Readers are very kind, and indeed very “ far-flung,” like 
the British Empire. Recently I expressed a desire to know 
the name and nature of a little dark iris that I once found 
on the plains of Marathon, and was not Goth enough to 
eradicate. Two correspondents, one from our legation in 
Athens, give the desired information. It is Iris tuberosa 
(Hermodactylus tuberosus), a suitably Greek name. The 
flowers of Greece are many and lovely, and they encroach 
even on the sea. At Marathon I remember with particular 
pleasure a bed of little mauve stocks growing out of the 
pebbles on the beach, as the horned poppies grow at Alde- 
burgh. Both the flowers and the birds have found their 
greatest authorities in British residents. On the general 
Subject of irises—the sweetness of scent is remarkable in a 
number of the newer varieties (though “* Moonlight ” excels 
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spouse), but often leave the actual nest fallow for alternate years. 


them all) and is a great addition. Nevertheless tiie least 
sweet—to say no more—is worth growing if only for the 
colour of the seeds. Is anything else so bright in the North 
Devon dunes as the seedheads of Iris foetida, which grows 
there in mass ? 

* * * * 
Hay Fever 

A new virtue has been discovered in the new haymaking. 

Since the essence of it is the cutting of the grasses before they 
come into seed, it does away with the chief cause of hay fever ! 
That curious and distressing complaint may doubtless be 
caused by other things than grass seed. Any dust (or what a 
medical witness once called any ‘“ micaceous spicules of 
triturated vegetation’? may produce the symptoms; but 
grass seed is certainly one cause, and a victim, whose farm 
is now hayed in the new fashion, finds with joy that the seasonal 
fever has not appeared. There was a scare at one time that 
the seed-cases of the planes that are the most popular of 
London trees, were of a dangerously irritative nature to the 
throat and nose, but happily corroboration has been lacking. 
Though some one once said that London was “ a plane tale ” 
we could ill spare the tree, which has every advantage for 
urban conditions. 

a * oe & 
Superior Exotics 

It is surprising, though explicable enough, that a number 

of our native plants are much more susceptible to certain 
maladies than exotics or hybridised varieties, as some personal 
experiences indicate. In one small patch reserved solely for 
wild flowers I have had to cut down or cut short some mag- 
nificently tall mulleins because they were ‘black with 
bugs ” as the gardener said. Long ago I had to root up that 
lovely shrub, the wild spindle, because it too was “* black with 
bugs.” You could see its blackness even from a distance, 
so thick were the bean flies settled upon it. At various dates 
the Government has encouraged the complete eradication 
of the wild berberis because it harbours one of the chief 
enemies of wheat. Some of the newer mulleins and the garden 
berberises are more or less immune from such disqualification. 
In regard to the mulleins if they are cut short at this date 
they send up a sheaf of flowery shoots later and thus by 
reason of their lateness escape the insect enemy. It is often 
worth while to change the natural dates for the sake of 
dodging maladies. In gardens plagued by the white grub 
that delights in the carrot, it is quite safe to sow carrots in 
the summer instead of the spring; and though they do not 
grow big they provide a delightful vegetable in winter. 

aS a * og 


Who Took It? 


Here is a little problem in natural history. A large adder, 
very conspicuous for an immense bulge in its body, came up 
to the door of a cottage in Oxfordshire, and was despatched. 
The lump proved to be a swallowed toad. The dead adder 
was put under the shadow of a bush to await the inspection 
of some summoned naturalists. When they came, no sign of 
the snake was to be seen. The question arose what could 
have carried it off. We keep no Secretary birds in Britain. 
It is probable that a hedgehog was the ghoul. There are on 
record several instances of the hedgehog’s hostility to the 
snake tribe and its capacity for dealing with them. 

% * a * 


A Dog’s Inference 

Everyone who owns both knows the fondness of a dog 
for a motor-car. Its speed and the succession of smells 
give him Paradisiacal conditions. Dogs love a car but are 
subject on occasion to car sickness, and are often delighted 
when the journey is over. More than that, they know when 
the end is approaching, by sight and smell and, in the case 
of one puppy at any rate, by sound. The turn up to the 
dog’s home is abrupt and steep. It is therefore necessary 
to put the car into its lowest gear when turning in. The 
law of the association of ideas always works strongly in the 
dog’s mind; and this puppy (of eight months old) so associates 
the noise of the low gear with the arrival home that his 
master is quite afraid of using the gear on other occasions. 
The dog is so firmly convinced that he is at home that his ex- 
citement becomes uncontrollable. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ““News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tux SpeecTaror.] 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRANCHISE 
[To the Editor of Tie Sprcraror.| 

£ir,—The Duke of Montrose has characteristically made no 
apology for the misrepresentations of the views of Lord 
Selborne and of Cecil Rhodes of which I have convicted 
flim, but instead has given a further exhibition of his infinite 
capacity for error, which has made him so damnosa a hereditas 
to the cause of Scottish Nationalism, by attacking the 
Professor of History in Edinburgh University under the 
impression that he is attacking me. 

The Duke evidently knows nothing about the policy as 
regards the Native Territories in South Africa of the party 
which has had the honour of receiving his accession. If he 
will for once take the elementary precaution of ascertaining 
facts before making allegations, he will find that his party is 
pledged-to the policy that the territories shall not be trans- 
ferred to the control of the Union until after full consultation 
of the natives affected and of the House of Commons. More- 
over, the whole issue was elaborately discussed by the two 
governments last year, and the decision of the British Govern- 
ment which is to the same effect has been notified. In the 
face of these notorious facts it is absurd to say that the people 
on the spot * will take over the Native Territories and govern 
the country without help or gratuitous advice from us.” 

General Hertzog has renewed native unrest by his assertion 
on June 11th that the Union would take over Swaziland in two 
years and later Basutoland and Bechuanaland. The case of 
Swaziland is of minor importance but the other two territories 
stand in a very different position. The Bechuanaland chiefs 
on June 12th at once reiterated their desire to remain in direct 
relations with the King, and the Bamangwato have unhesita- 
tingly rejected the £25,000 loan for water supplies included in 
the last Union budget. Native opinion is clearly as bitterly 
opposed as ever to transfer. 

On the legal issue it ought to be pointed out that the only 
method by which transfer to the Union can be effected is 
by the exercise of a very doubtful power, the right of the 
Crown to transfer the right of protection and the authority 
connected therewith to a totally distinct sovereignty, that 
of the Union of South Africa. If the King can do so without 
the consent of the tribes, then he equally has the right to 
transfer to the control of the central government in India, 
when it becomes responsible to the electorate, the rights he 
has of protection over the Indian States. In the case of the 
States the Indian States Committee recognised that such action 
would be unconstitutional and unjust, and there is no ground 
to distinguish the two cases. It is morally and constitu- 
tionally binding on the King not to transfer these territories 
except with the assent of the majority of their people. Un- 
fortunately, the native policy of the Union, including the 
decisions as to the native franchise have rendered the natives 
more than ever justly suspicious of transfer. 

I must add that, so long as the Union claims the right of 
secession and neutrality at will, for which the legislation of 
1934 provides fully the means, it seems to me impossible to 
transfer to the Union natives who have put their faith in 
Queen Victoria and her successors. We are not really com- 
pelled to subordinate our policy to the will of the Union.—I 
am, «c., A. BeRRIEDALE Kerri. 

University of Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—-I read with amazement in your issue of April 24th 
a letter written by the Duke of Montrose which says ‘* that 
the Act which has just been passed has been accepted generally 
by the Natives of South Africa”’. 

May I give you the actual facts of the case ? The Hertzog- 
Smuts Government called together five Native Congresses 
in the various parts of the Union, with the object of getting 
the natives to acquiesce in the proposed legislation. The 
meetings took place in October and November of 1935: 
they were held respectively in Natal, the Transvaal, British 
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Bechuanaland, British Kaffraria and the native territories} 
The meetings were carefully packed with a view to excluding 
natives of admittedly independent views: persuasion anf 
pressure of every kind was used, and many of the mos 
representative natives were expressly excluded : e.g., Gunmed¢ 
of Natal, who was Secretary of the Native Congress of Natal 
a sort of Montrose in rags ! 

These five meetings in spite of their composition voted 
solidly, overwhelmingly, against the Native Franchise Bill 
in four cases unanimously, in Natal one native voted for it, 

The chiefs and people of Zululand, Pondoland, Griqualand 
East, Tembuland, Bomranaland, Gaikaland, Gealekaland, 
Fingoland, Kaffraria, Peddie, Iferschell, Mount Fletcher, 
British Bechuanaland, and the whole Transvaal, voted in told 
against the Bill. In short, all Native South Africa—i.e., 
from six to seven millions of British subjects—expressed 
through their representatives, with the solitary exceptiong 
of one man—Mr. Dubc—their absolute, final and uncom: 
promising refusal of the Native Franchise Bill. Despite 
the subsequent chicanery at Cape Town, despite misrepre; 
sentation in the Fusion Press, it has had to be admitted in 
South Africa at least that there has been no slightest evidence 
of wavering on the part of the native people, they are bitterly 
incensed at the present position, they are utterly opposed to 
the Act, and to the policy of the Government as expressed 
in that Act. 

They are as unanimous as Belgium was in 1914 and as 
disregarded. 

These, Sir, are facts. It is difficult to express adequately 
the indignation aroused by such appalling misrepresentation 
as that conveyed by the airy comments of a casual visitor, 
who ventures to adjudicate upon a question of such deep 
import, not only to the whole native peoples of this vast 
country, but to a large section of their well-wishers, British 
and others. The Duke of Montrose substantiates none of his 
contentions by anything more reliable than his own impressions 
picked up on a short holiday. 

As I am a regular reader of your valuable paper, I know 
I can count upon fair play from The Spectator, and trust that 
you will give the same publicity to this verifiable statement 
of facts that you gave to the Duke of Montrose’s letter.— 
Iam, yours, &c., WILL STUART. 

5 Park Drive Mansions, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
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THE PALESTINE SITUATION Abys: 

[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.] If 

Sir,—It would be interesting if Mr. Jeffries would further 
elucidate his description of the Palestine Arab as “* perpetually 
unheard, perpetually side-tracked.” Can he point to any 
occasion on which Arab representatives have been refused the 
ear of the High Commissioner in Palestine, or, for that matter, 
of the Colonial Secretary in London ? 

I doubt whether Mr. Jeffries is doing the best service to the 
cause of peace when he encourages Palestinians to consider 
their racial problems in terms of ‘‘ majority ” or ‘* minority ” 
rights. But if he must do so, let him reflect which of the two 
races has most cause to fear being left, or placed, in the position 
of a minority. 

In the past eight weeks, damage has been done to Jewish 
property in fields, orchards and plantations, estimated at 
many tens of thousands of pounds. During this same period, 
not one Arab fruit-tree has been uprooted, nor one Arab crop 
burnt, by Jewish hands. Englishmen who have put theit Th 
labour, their money or their love into the meadows or wood-§8°vet 
lands of their country can perhaps form some faint idea of the out » 
intense provocation, and the iron self-control which such a make 
state of affairs must imply for the Jewish agricultural settlers. But | 

In the past twenty years, some 300,000 Jews (a numbe opini 
which, incidentally, does not exceed the increase in the Arabg ase 
population itself during that period) have entered the land,§ ¢/, 
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trusting to the British assurance that they are there “as of 
right and not on sufferance.””, Among their numbers are some 
30.000 refugees from the Hitler Terror. Palestine, under the 
Mandate administered by Great Britain, is so far the only 
country in the world in a position to afford some abiding 
shelter for the victims of the hideous revival of anti-semitism 
now defiling Germany. It is sad to find any Englishman who 
takes no pride or pleasure in that fact, but who seems to 
advocate yielding to the demands of the Arab extremists for 
the stoppage of immigration, which would, while the Arabs 
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inmedd™ display their present spirit, in the end turn the Jewish National 
Natal# Home. into a death-trap. 

Lasting peace in Palestine will not come through the 

voted breaking of British promises to either section of the population, 

e Bill put its foundation might be laid through the speedy fulfilment 
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of some of those promises which referred to large scale land 
development, in order to make room for a larger population. 
According to the experience and calculations of the best experts 
on Palestinian agriculture, a family scientifically cultivating 
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in to irrigated land can live on five acres (as compared with a 
1—i.e,@ minimum of twenty-five acres of unirrigated land). There 
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are still available at least three-quarters of a million acres of 
irrigable land which have not yet been developed. 


The future of the great Arab nation is not bound up with 
that little notch in the vast territories inhabited by their race 
which Palestine represents. What that future may be 
politically or economically—no man can tell. But so far as it 
is possible to foresee the trend of events, it does appear likely 
that the Jewish National Home, established by virtue of 
historic right in the Land of Israel, will provide at any rate a 
partial solution for the Jewish problem, which is an inter- 
national problem, and the direct concern of nearly every 
country in the world.—Yours obediently, 
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1 Roland Gardens, S.W. 7. 


PREPARATION FOR WAR 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—Is it not time that our country and its government did 
some clear thinking on the question of preparation for war ? 
Since the Great War it has been clear that any future war will 
be one that involves the whole nation. Loss of civilian life 
and property due to air raids is certain. And equally the 
whole life of the nation will require to be mobilised to wage 
war effectively. This cannot be done unless the spirit of the 
nation wholeheartedly supports the purpose for which war is’ 
waged. It was only because this was so that we were able to 
carry the last war through to a successful issue. The weakness 
and failure of the League of Nations in the dispute with Italy 
depends on the fact that our country as a whole was not 
prepared to fight Italy in order to restrain her action in 
Abyssinia. 
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If the League had applied oil sanctions, and Italy had 


urther§ attacked Egypt, there would have been at the best a half- 
tuallyB hearted response by the people of the United Kingdom. ‘The 
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cause of war must be one that meets with almost universal 
approval if war is to be waged successfully. 


Now what are the causes for which we may reckon that the 
country will give its entire support and fight to the last man ? 
First we may place the integrity and independence of our own 
shores ; secondly, that of other members of the British Com- 
monwealth ; thirdly, the defence of our colonies ; fourthly, 
the defence of the independence of neighbouring countries, such 
as France, Belgium, and Holland ; and fifthly, resistance to a 
demand by Germany for a return of her colonies. Would we 
be ready to enter into war with Germany over this?) Would 
there be sufficient moral backing for us to be sure of victory in 
this case ? 
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The question of peace and war is not a party one. The 
government of the time should make it their business to find 
out what the country as a whole is willing to fight for, and then 
make military and naval preparations as complete as possible. 
But in regard to minor matters, or those in which national 
opinion is divided, let it be quite clear that we will not in any 
Case be drawn into war.—Yours faithfully, 


Croydon. C. T. NEVE. 





RELIGION AND DICTATORSHIP 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprectraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Lloyd asks why dictators think Christians dangerous, 
I should say for the reason that Christians stand today, in 
their minority position, for toleration. If his point is that the 
Christian of today can be counted on to oppose dictatorships 
he is probably right. But I took his thesis to be that there is 
something in Christianity, its doctrine of man and his destiny, 
which makes for toleration as the sparks fly upward. Here I 
think he is wrong. ‘Take two representative Christians, 
Newman and John Knox. In the Grammar of Assent Newman 
denounces toleration. The fever germ that kills only the body 
is not so bad as the heresy germ that slays the soul. Persecu- 
tion then, says Newman, is a moral duty. Knox made it a 
capital offence to say Mass in Scotland and left a * merrie ” 
account of the murder of Cardinal Beaton. To both these 
men, I take it, the doctrine of man and his destiny was known, 
also to the inquisitors of Spain and the Netherlands. Of course, 
on the principle that the reformed rake makes the best 
husband, it may be that the torch which lit the fires of 
Smithfield can be adapted to a new and unfamiliar purpose, 
but what puzzles me is how the idea that Christianity is a 
particularly tolerant affair, that toleration is its strong suit, 
got lost for about fifteen centuries. It seems to belong to the 
church’s catacomb periods, though it is surprising Newman 
never heard of it. From all we know of Knox he would have 
been grateful to have had his theological knowledge thus 
unexpectedly enlarged. There is a Biblical text bearing on 
tolerance with which they would both be familiar ; 

“If any come among you preaching false gods let yours 
be the first hand raised to stone him to death.” 

I think this text had something to do with the execution of 
Jesus. Marx said he was no Marxist. Jesus was no Christian 
possibly. As the professor of Christian origins at the Sorbonne 
puts it: “ Le Christianisme est sorti de lui ; on ne peut pas dire 
qwil la fondé.’’—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.C.1. HERBERT A, TRESIDDER. 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectrator.] 
logic turns out 

As your corre- 
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Sir,—It is curious to notice how often 

to be the use of words to “ get out of ” facts. 
spondent points out, the Roman Church denies “dictatorship 
with all the force of logic ; but Sir Thomas More dies to vindi- 
cate the “ dictatorship” of the Vatican over the Church in 
England, as against the “ dictatorship” of Henry VIII, and 
he is, among so many others of all ‘* Churches,” ready and 
willing to persecute those who refuse the Authority of a 
particular ‘“ Church” dictatorship. For dictatorship is 
surely not only the compulsion of the unwilling, but also of 
the willing. Hitler and Mussolini enslave their loyal followers 
as much or even more than those who dare to oppose them, 
E. H. Scorr, 


’ 


Liverpool. 


RECOGNITION OF ANNEXATION 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—I read the article entitled “The Right Way with 
Italy’ in your last number with general assent, except 
on one point, as to which I feel some misgiving. What is 
meant by refusal of recognition of the annexation of 
Abyssinia ? Would this mean that there would be no 
British Consul in the country ? That no demand for redress 
could be made if British subjects suffered ill-treatment ? 
That the Postal and other similar Conventions would cease 
to be applicable ? 

I have some fear that refusal of recognition of the annexa- 
tion would be found in practice to come very near to refusing 
to admit the continued existence of Abyssinian tervitory ; 
and such an attempt would surely soon break down: ard 
once again we should be found to have embarked on a policy 
which we were unable to carry through. I do net know 
how things have worked out in Manchukuo; perhaps some 
of your readers, better informed as to that case, can dispel 
my doubts.—Yours, &c. M. S. Amos. 

Ulpha, near Broughton-in-Furness. 

[The League of Nations Assembly in March, 1932, resolved 
in regard to the Manchukuo affair 

“That it is incumbent upon the Members of the League of 
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Nations not to recognise any situation, treaty or agreement which 
may be brought about by means contrary to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or to the Pact of Paris.” 

The same policy was adopted in regard to the Leticia and 
Chaco disputes in South America. The only two States to 
recognise Manchukuo are Salvador and the Dominican 
Republic. A modus vivendi has been concluded by various 
States with regard to mails for, and in transit through, 
Manchukuo on the explicit understanding that no recognition 
is implied thereby. Consuls of various countries remain in 
Manchukuo, but on an anomalous basis, for they are still 
technically accredited to the Chinese Republic.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
|To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. ] 
Sin,—The greybeards—and not only the greybeards—-are apt 
to shake their heads in disapproval cf modern psychologists 
and modern novelists. They may not have read many of 
their works, but they vaguely suspect them of plotting stealthy 
attacks on morals and of providing arguments which feather- 
headed youth invokes to justify or palliate licence. A 
modern girl will say to you: ‘ Duty cuts no ice with us—you 
sce, it is so often the result of a complex.” 

Having, I confess, a dangerously small acquaintance with 
his doctrines, I went the other day to a lecture by Professor 
Adler. I entered the room with a certain feeling of expectancy 
—-I wondered if some new revelation was to be vouchsafed. 
It was therefore not without a sense of surprise and relief that 
I listened to the Professor expounding the doctrines that we 
must each of us be “a help and not a burden” and that we 
must cultivate “a social mterest.”’ Not a word about sex, 
except the observation that these same doctrines apply in the 
matters of love and marriage. If you love or marry thinking 
only of your own happiness, you are forgetting that love and 
marriage are affaires @ deux and you are in for trouble. 

I left the meeting thinking that these doctrines were surely 
to the taste of the greybeards, and that they need not be so 
suspicious of the psychologists. And then a few days later I 
read the latest novel of Mr. Aldous Huxley, a modern novelist. 
Now while there could be no doubt that Professor Adler was 
speaking the truth that was in him, it is not so easy, as we all 
know, to be sure whether a character in a novel is really the 
author. But if A. B. in Eyeless in Gaza is really A. H.—and 
internal evidence points to that—then here again we learn 
from a modern novelist that what we all need is peace and 
unity; that envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness 
are bad, and that we should practise unselfishness, kindness, 
generosity and: goodness, 

Sir, the tide is turning; the pendulum swings back. Let 
the greybeards take heart—their Sauls are among the prophets. 
Soon the crooners will be crooning, ** Life is real, life is earnest.” 
The Headmaster of Rugby will rejoice. He dislikes the 
crooners’ words. I do not know whether he dislikes their 
tunes. If he does, perhaps he may scon doubly rejoice—in a 
world of peace there will be no jazz. Conduct and counter- 
point will have come into their own.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun Davin. 


WHAT IS CHARACTER ? 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrartor.] 
Si1r,—I listened to a lecture recently, in which the speaker 
discussed the peculiarities of the various human _ types, 
national and individual. At the close of the discourse the 
lecturer was asked to define the term ‘* Character.” He 
paused for a moment, and then said that Character was not 
definable in terms outside itself, it being sui generis. 

I made a mental note of my disagreement ; since I have 
always felt that everything, not excepting the very atom 
itself, is of a composite build, and therefore analysable. Might 
I submit a definition ? Character is organised Temperament. 
The difference is as between Gas and Light. Temperament is 
the physiological substrate, the raw material of, character. 
How closely interwoven, genetically connected the two states 
are may be gathered from the fact that in speaking of the 
inner traits of certain people we use the term Temperament ; 
whereas of others that of Character, without intending to 
imply any moral discrimination. Thus, for instance, in 
referring to a Frenchman the term Temperament is more 
wpt to be used; while in reference to an Englishman that 


—e 
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of Character.’ The reason is that the English have  thej 
mental impulses more stably organised. 

The truth is that we are not born with Character, but wit) 
Temperament. Witness the infant. Can it be said to posses 
Character? It has Temperament. We bring with us 4 
birth a bundle of tendencies, otherwise called impulses. The 
assemblage of these tendencies in their original irrational fory 
constitute Temperament; in their distilled, crystalliseg 
rational form, Character. In other words: We start on th 
instinctual animal plane, and by successive steps. gradualh 
evolve into the conscious, self-determined, responsible state 

Were we to come into the world with a definite Character 
there would be no point left in the process of life. Life j 
precisely meant for the formation of Character. In shaping 
our Character, and thus developing the indwelling spirit ¢ 
essence of our being, we rise above the gaseous animal existen 
into the luminous sphere of Human Personality.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GABRIEL WELLS, 

14 Pali Mall, S.W.1. 


A CONGRESS OF FAITHS 


[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR.] 
Srr,—You will, I hope, allow me to support Miss Cumming'§ 
letter upon the World Congress of Faiths, which will bé 
held in London between July 3rd and July 18th. For thai 
Congress may be not only in the words of Sir Francis Young 
husband, who has done so much to promote it, ‘a greal 
adventure,” it may prove to be, even if in the distant future 
the first-fruits of a rich spiritual harvest. For the great 
religions of the world are in their nature not so much enemie 
as friends. They are all so many efforts to solve the eternal 
problem of the universe. A Christian, while he will resolutely 
maintain the unique revelation of Christianity, will yet not 
fail to acknowledge in other religions certain features as 
stepping-stones to the ultimate completeness of the one 
Divine Faith. Experience in the Far East has served 
to demonstrate the possibility that representatives 0 
beliefs so widely remote from Christianity as Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism may still unite with 
Christians on rare occasions in the worship of the one Almighty 
Power, which rules the Universe, and that the non-Christians 
among them by common consent may take part in a Divine 
Service within a Christian Church. It seems to me that the 
time is favourable, as at home for a good understanding 
between Churchmen and Free Churchmen, between the 
Episcopalian and the non-Episcopalian Churchés, so, onl 
in a far less degree, between Christians and non-Christian 
everywhere. 

My earnest hope, therefore, is that the courageous enter 
prise of the World Congress of Faiths may be justified not 
only by the sympathetic attitude of the religious leaden 
themselves, but by the mutual understanding evinced in the 
papers, which will be read at the Congress, and in the spirit 
of faith and love at all its meetings.—I remain, Sir, you 
obedient Servant, _ J. E. C. WELLDON. 

The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. a 































HAGGIS 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—There is nothing peculiarly Scots in the custom 0 
using the paunch of a sheep or other animal as a cooki 
pot. Very possibly it was the first means of boiling me 
discovered by primitive man before his pottery was of : 
strength to bear much fire. Boiling either in a paunch of 
a piece of raw hide was common in the Balkans up to fairly 
recent times. It was the usual method of the border cattl 
and sheep-stealers up till well into the nineteenth century 
My Montenegrin guide knew all about it, and described 
the process to me. He promised to cook a meal for mé 
thus but for some reason or other did not do it. 

When raw hide was used he told me to be sure to leav4 
the hairy side outside. Vuk Vrchevich in his Narodne Pripovi 
jecti (Ragusa, 1890) tells of a.cattle raid in the Herzegovina an 
details the subsequent cooking of a meal. 

Having driven the cattle to a safe place the weary ant 
very hungry raiders kill a beast. But roasting over ho 
wood ash, though the results are excellent, is a slow job 
They therefore * slaughtered a young ox; that they hag 
neither bread nor salt was no hardship for the heyduk 
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But what shall they boil the meat. in? ... Each one set to 
work. One did the flaying; the second sought- for weod ; 
the third struck a light with flint and steel and blew on the 
dry leaves ; the fourth tended the fire; the. fifth washed 
the paunch of the ox; the sixth cut up the meat into little 
bits; the seventh poured water into the Launch, the eighth 
sought for a bent. branch on which to hang the paunch.” 
This 
they ate so soon as cooked, and spitted a quarter of the ox 
and roasted it and ate this afterwards. The quickly cooked 
parts, such as the liver, kidneys, lungs and other trifles were 
generally put in the paunch. The nearest approach to such 
a meal that I made was when, while meat was roasting, we 
spitted bits of liver on a ramrod and for sheer hunger ate 
them so soon as warmed through. The heyduks probably did 
not wait for their paunch meal to be well cooked. 

The Scots Highlanders of old boiled meat in bits of raw 
hide also. I read an account in Froissart of the capture of 
a Highlanders’ camp from which its owners had so lately 
fled that they had left the meat still cooking in pieces of 
hide over many a fire. But I have not at the moment the 
precise reference. The bagpipe is the national musical 
instrument of Bulgaria. And it is found in many much more 
primitive lands. : 

That the modern Scots have elaborated and flavoured 
the haggis to their own taste is not surprising. But that 
other folk should have made use of a convenient ready-made 
bag is only to be expected. Cave man may have been the 
first to do so.— Yours, &ce., 


M. Epirn DurHaAmM. 


A THREAT TO THE ALL-RED ROUTE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 
Sirn,—The All-Red Route, upon which we_ Britishers 
rightfully pride ourselves, is seriously threatened, and unless 
immediate steps are taken it will be irrevocably broken. The 
simple fact is that it cannot compete on certain routes with 
the heavily subsidised foreign lines. 

To take one example. Up to 1900 the Union S.S. Company 
of New Zealand carried on the Trans-Pacific Mail Service 
between Australia and New Zealand, Hawaii and San Fran- 
cisco, but when the U.S.A. annexed Hawaii non-American 
ships were prohibited from carrying passengers or cargo 
between U.S.A. and Hawaii. The Union S.S. Company were 
thus forced out of the service between New Zealand and San 
Francisco via Honolulu, and later established a line via 
Tahiti. The latter traffic, however, is inconsiderable com- 
pared with the large cargo and tourist trade via Hawaii. The 
U.S.A. tariff makes the cargo traffic almost entirely outward 
from the U.S.A. with little or no cargo on the return voyage. 
On the other hand, the American liners north-bound can and 
do pick up cargoes from Hawaii to the U.S.A., from which 
trade British vessels are barred. 

Under this form of protection, and by means of heavy 
Government subsidies and loans, the Matson Company of the 
U.S.A. has been placed in a position beyond any hope of 
British competition on purely commercial lines. The Matson 
Company obtains Government loans at a nominal rate of 
interest—from 14 per cent. to 3 of 1 per cent., the period 
of the loans being 20 years. This represents an actual saving of 
about £175,000 at par. In addition to this the Matson line is 
paid a Government subsidy of over £300,000. These subsidies 
zre more than enough to pay 6 per cent. interest end yet leave 
a sum which will extinguish the Government Joan in the 20 
years—and this without carrying a single passenger or a ton 
of cargo. 

Against this the British Trans-Pacific Lines cannot compete, 
and the Union S.S. Company has announced that it is definitely 
withdrawing its service in November next, while the Canadian- 
Australasian Company have recently stated that unless they 
receive an adequate subsidy they, too, will have to withdraw 
their ships. American ships are also cutting heavily into the 
trade between New Zealand and Ausiralia carried on by the 
Union and the Huddart Parker Lines. Here is a purely British 
and Empire trade, and yet American subsidised ships are 
allowed to compete in it, while America absolutely bars British 
ships from the trade between her ports of Honolulu and 
San Francisco. 

Apart from the severance of the All-Red Route and the 


serious loss to British shipping, there is another very important 
side to the question. In case of war Britain has to depend 
upon her mercantile marine as armed cruisers, convoy escorts, 
and for the transport of troops and munitions. During the 
Great War the Union's ships alone carried 62,000 New Zealand 
troops and over 47,000 sick and wounded. 

The Empire must preserve its own shipping. The attacks 
of foreign subsidised ships on our trade will not cease until 
the British Lines have been driven off the Pacific route, 
because America, France, Italy, Germany and Japan are all 
subsidising heavily and pushing out their ships to cut into 
any trade that offers an opening. 

The problem must be faced—and that without delay. The 
Governments concerned must take immediate steps to preserve 
a vital link in the All-Red Route to Australia, which is now 
under threat of destruction. In doing so, our Government 
may be quite sure that it has the British Public behind it.— 
Yours, &ce., E. T. Brown, 

Hayward’s Grange, Jarvis Brook, Crowborough, Sussex. 


MR. YEATS-BROWN ON INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tne SPpecTaror.] 

Sir,—The only test anyone can apply to determine whether 
a contribution on India can be treated seriously is to see what 
the contributor has to say about the administration in the 
Indian States. According to the above test Mr. Yeats-Brown’s 
articles on India can hardly be treated as a serious contribution 
to a subject which is so much in the limelight these days. In 
The Spectator of June 26th, 1936, Mr. Yeats-Brown has given 
his observations about the Hyderabad State. His statements 
teem with inaccuracies. Some of which are harmless, others 
dangerous. To catalogue these inaccuracies and to comment 
upon them would make this letter inordinately long, but one 
may be permitted to ask your correspondent to let the readers 
of The Spectator know what those * five or six *’ Indian States 
are whose administration is * more efficient.’ According to 
Professor Laski, Lord Reading, and Sir John Simon there is 
only one State in India the methods of whose administration 
come up to the western standards. Lastly, I may say that 
Mr. Yeats-Brown’s remark that if he had to “ select a trium- 
virate of Indians to rule the peninsula” he “would choose” 
his host at Hyderabad, ‘* Sir Mirza Ismail, and Sir Anand 
Sarup ” shows that he has a curious conception of the combina- 
nation which would go to make an efficient administration.— 
Yours faithfully, M. S. AHMED. 

Unpaid Professor of Mechanical Engineering in 

the Osmania University, Hyderabad-Deccan, India. 


IS THE LAW A HASS? 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
S1r,—In the ease instanced by * J.P.” it does not seem that 
the law is a ** Hass’: I am not so sure about your correspon- 
dent. I know that the regulations are quite obvious and 
reasonable. The motor bicyclist is required to have a horn so 
that he can make a noise when necessary. He is required to 
have a silencer so that he shall not make a noise when it is 
not necessary. 

‘“* J.P.’s ” attitude reminds me of the story of the workman 
who said to the organist ** You are hard to please,” when the 
latter complained that one note wouldn't play at all, and 
another ciphered.—Yours, &c., BarRRISTER, 


The Revolution 


“Tam bowed down to earth with other men’s words. 
See! My hand trembles with the stress of thought ; 
Nor can I lift the load of memory. 

Surely the time has come to hear the birds, 
To find delight that logic has not wrought ; 
To recall nothing under the open sky ?” 


So cried the revolutionary man, 

Pale in his book-lined room, blinking, peering, 

Holding a frightened hand to his deaf ear. 

Then suddenly the crimson urchins ran 

Along his veins, and stormed his heart with cheering, 

And flushed his brain to make his senses clear. 
RicwarD Cuurci, 
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Music in the Cinema 


By DYNELEY HUSSEY 


Music came into the Cinema originally to perform the most 
menial of tasks. Once the novelty of seeing projected 
photographs moving, or rather flickering, upon a screen 
had worn off, 
men of machines in uncannily silent motion left a hiatus in 
the spectator’s mind which had to be bridged if his interest 
was to be held. In default of the possibility, in those days, 
of reproducing the sounds as well as the images of movement 
and conversation, music was called in to fill the gap—though 
even so early as 1893 a friend was to be seen taking off his 
that to Mr. Edison while one of the great inventor’s phono- 
‘graph cylinders croaked out: ‘* Good morning, Mr. Edison! 
How do you like the cinematograph ? ” 

Music came in the form of a cottage-pianoforte on which 
more or less suitable music was strummed out according to 
the wit of the executant. Then as the Cinema prospered 
small bands were engaged, and, in the larger houses, full 
symphony orchestras with well-known conductors. For 
them, of course, music had to be arranged, and there grew 
up a library of suitable excerpts to fit every imaginable 
situation. The Flying Dutchman became the symbol for 
a storm at sea just as nowadays a bit of “ Tapiola” is 
played on a gramophone whenever there is a mention in a 
broadcast of cold winds in the Arctic. It was only after 
the War that the cinematograph magnates commissioned 
composers to write special music for their films, and then 
with the advent of electrical recording and amplification 
the whole fabric crashed to the ground. 

The building -had to begin anew on a different kind’ of 
foundation. But if the human voice now entered the Cinema, 
it did not mean that music had to go. It became a more 
important element in the film because it could now be used 
with absolute exactness to heighten the effect of the visible 
images instead of being, as in the old “ silent * days, a general 
and often ill-fitting accompaniment. It has taken the Cinema 
industry eight years, a long time in these days of quick 
developments,-even to begin to appreciate the’ potentialities 
of the new kind of film. For the kind of man who can 
successfully run a great popular entertainment business is 
not usually susceptible to artistic considerations at all, 
much less to such fine distinctions as must be raised by the 
examination of what proper: contribution -music can make 
to the film. 

It is an indication of the neglect to consider this question 
seriously that the publishérs are: able to claim that Dr. Kurt 
London’s book ‘is the first of its kind. The wonder is that, 
thanks to the work of a few directors with artistic sensibility 
and still more to the-experiments of men working on a modest 
scale that enabled them to ignore the larger public, the music 
of the films has not sunk lower than it has and has even at 
times reached a respectable artistic level. It was high time for 
a statement of the practical problems which the film sets to 
musicians, and, still more, of the aesthetic ones which arise 
from the conditions of the cinema. 

It might seem at first thought that once it was possible to 
reproduce sound, musical or other, all the film-makers had to 
do was to engage some opera-singers and an orchestra and 
photograph their performances of Carmen, Der Ring and The 
Girl from ——., and they would have opera, music-drama and 
musical comedy all ready to hand. It does not, however, 
take much experience of the cinema to reveal that it is even 

more impossible to transfer an opera to the screen than it is 
to film a stage-play. Anyone who saw One Night of Love (or 
any of its imitations) will remember how slow even the brief 
Film Music. By Kurt London. 

(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 





Translated by E. 8. Bensinger. 


it was quickly found that the spectacle of 


excerpts of opera these presented seemed, for all the fidgeting 

of the camera on and off the stage, into the auditorium and 

behind the scenes. ; 

It is a question of pace. The film moves fast, while music, 

as hitherto understood, takes so long to deploy its forces that 

it seems by comparison to stand still. Dr. London rightly 
emphasises this point throughout his book. The composer 
for the film is, therefore, face to face at once with a funda- 
mental problem of form. In the few seconds it takes to 
show the average sequence he has no time to develop 
his music symphonically, and, although there may be 
occasions when music may properly be used to weld into 
an emotional unity a series of brief scenes, as Arthur Bliss 
does in Things to Come, he will more often be called upon to 
express in half a dozen bars what he has been accustomed 
to take fifty to say. This consideration—and it is a point that 

Dr. London does not make—might well deter serious composers 

from accepting so great a restriction upon their art. It might 

even seem to make music, in the true sense, impossible. 

Not only has the composer to. reconsider the form of his 
music, but also its very material. The reproduction of 
sound is still far from perfect and during the many stages 
between the performance in the studio and its emergence 
from the loudspeaker music may suffer many changes. Perhaps 
the most valuable part of this book, from the practical 
musician's point of view if not from that of the general reader, 
is its detailed examination of the new instrumental technique 
which is found to produce the best results. The tone of the 
violins and contrabasses is notoriously impossible to reproduce 
with anything like fidelity, and any complexities of counter- 
point or instrumentation are ineffective because, despite the 
use of resonating apparatus, the reproduction sounds flat and 
two-dimensional like the visible image on the screen. 

The ephemeral nature of the individual film, which is usually 
scrapped once it has gone the rounds of a general release, is 
unlikely to deter composers from writing for the films. Of all 
the eighteenth-century operas, Mozart’s and Gluck’s alone 
are alive today, and composers certainly were not deterred 
from writing by the thought that their work would not survive, 
Modern composers are no more likely to scorn a practical and 
well-paid outlet for their art, though they may think twice about 
accepting the conditions offered by unintelligent producers. 

Dr. London’s examination of his subject is thorough with 
an unsmiling, Teutonic thoroughness. Only one aspect is 
not given its due emphasis—the orchestration of natural 
sounds, whether incorporated with music or not. It is in this 
field that directors like John Grierson and Basil Wright, with 
Walter Leigh and Benjamin Britten as composers, have 
achieved the most striking and successful advance towards a 
complete co-operation between music (in the widest sense) 
and the film. Breaking away from the conventions of musical 
material and form, they have created a new kind of music 
that, though it has no independent life of its own, is a real 
contribution to the film as a whole. Although their work has 
been, for the most part, documentary, their method is per- 
fectly applicable, and has been applied by the more intelligent 
directors, to dramatic films and will without doubt be devel- 
oped in the future. 

It is a pity that this valuable, if sometimes rather elementary, 
book has not been better translated. The reader is continually 
being pulled up by sentences like ‘* Experienced gramophone 
conductors only allow muted passages (sc. on strings) to be 
played in the piano part, without using dampers,” where the 


author presumably meant “ softly, without using mutes.” 
Nor can one feel confidence in a musical judgement which 
praises film-composers with so little discrimination. 
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Smuts and the World 


General Smuts Volume II. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Faber 


and Faber. 18s.) 

To write the second volume of Smuts’ life has been a much 
more difficult task than to write the first. The first depicted 
Smuts against the background of the relative simplicities of 
South African history—a history Mrs. Millin knows well. 
The second has to draw his picture against a background of 
world history in the making. And at what a variety of 
points has Smuts impressed himself on world history ; as 
a member of the War Cabinet in the Great War, as a delegate 
to the Peace Conference, as a part framer of the Covenant, 
as a supporter of Zionism, as a negotiator with Sinn Fein 
in Ireland, as a champion of the League—to say nothing 
of his work in South Africa itself. It is a tremendous canvas. 
And though it is easy to find fault with it here and there 
(for instance, it was Lionel Curtis and not Smuts who in 
a book published in 1915 renamed the British Empire as 
the Commonwealth of Nations), Mrs. Millin has sketched 
it in justly, though inevitably as much of it is world history 
as seen through Smuts’ own eyes. 

There is another difference between the first volume and 
the second. The first was a story of victory, of the young 
Smuts triumphing over adversity and helping to lead his 
country to freedom and unity. The second, despite the 
many accomplishments it records, has a bourdon note of 
frustration, almost of defeat. Smuts the passionate idealist, 
the man who is always going into action to fight for his 
ideals, for freedom under law, for reconciliation, for whole- 
ness, pits himself against the world, and the world is too 
strong for him. South Africa alone is almost too strong 
for him, though, after a decade of misrepresentation and 
abuse and racialist ascendancy, the true spirit of Union 
triumphs, at the last moment, in 1933, in the Hertzog-Smuts 
But, so far, at any rate, the larger world 
has rejected his cause. His protest against the extravagance 
of the Treaty of Versailles was unavailing, his greatest 
dream, the League of Nations, was dealt a mortal blow by 
the abstention of the United States and is but a shadow 
of that dream, and instead of a world made more humane, 
more united, more free and more peaceful by the League, 
we now find imperialism, Communism, Fascism, racialism, 
militarism, all the dark forces he detests as destructive of 
liberty and the true spirit of man, apparently marching to 
triumph. But Smuts still did not abandon the old Boer 
saying, “* But all will come right in the end.” 

For the rest, the story, as one has come to expect from Mrs. 
Millin, is well told, and it loses none of its interest because so 
much of it is a reflection of Smuts’ contemporary letters and 
memoranda and his personal talks with his biographer. It is 
an amazing record. First the young South African acting 
as the handy man of the British War Cabinet, sent to report 
on the Western Front, to supervise the. air force, to settle 
strikes, to negotiate first with Austria and then with Ireland, 
and always adding laurels to his brow. Then a growing force 
in deciding policy, in framing the Covenant of the League of 
Nations with his idol, Wilson, in trying to moderate the peace, 
though he subscribed (as I think perfectly rightly from the 
legal point of view) to the British interpretation of the repara- 
tions clause of the Armistice, in negotiating with Bela Kun, 
in promoting Zionism in Palestine. Then back to Africa where 
he takes up the work of his lifelong. friend, Botha, as Prime 
Minister, and has to fight both revolution on the Rand and a 
racialism inflamed by all the passions let loose in the war. 
Then back to Britain to help to remodel the British Common- 
wealth and to break the ice so that the negotiations with Sinn 
Fein which led to the Irish Treaty might begin. Then back 
to ten years of defeat and rejection by his own people until in 
1933 an Indian summer returned to South Africa, which has 
not yet come to the world. 

And through all this record of adventure, and thought and 
action, there runs the enigmatic figure of the man, farmer's 
von born in a small colony at the tip of a continent, philosopher, 
scientist, idealist, farmer, practical politician, family man, a 
dauntless fighter for his ideas and causes, a lover of humanity 
but strangely uninterested in human individuals as such, with 
countless admirers but few friends, aloof yet entirely natural, 
owing one loyalty to South Africa and another to the world, 
trying to reconcile high theory with practical necessity and 


combination. 


nowhere with more difficulty than in the policy to be pursued 
towards the natives in South Africa. It is the misfortune of 
all great men to be lonely, and Smuts is fundamentally a lonely 
figure, difficult to understand. But Mrs. Millin gives an 
insight into his mind and the reserves of courage and fortitude 
which sustain him, which will help many to understand better 


one of the outstanding figures of our age. LoTHIAN 


Castlereagh’s Reputation 


Castlereagh. By Sir John Marriott. (Methuen. 15s.) 

Ir would be difficult to think of any statesman whose 
reputation has enjoyed so striking a renaissance as that of 
Castlereagh. Most people remember of him that there was 
dancing when he died; Byron, Shelley and Cobbett, three 
writers who between them instructed or delighted a vast 
audience, all held him up to odium; for long he was regarded 
as a cruel and corrupt enemy of freedom at home and abroad. 
No effective voice was raised in his defence till Lord Salisbury 
made him the subject of one of his brilliant articles in the 
Quarterly. In the last twenty years he has received the most 
distinguished reparation. Fortescue, the historian of the 
British Army, was as warm in praise of Castlereagh as he was 
violent in blame of Pitt and Dundas and held him to be the 
greatest War Minister England ever had. Since then his 
work, his ideas and his methods as Foreign Minister have 
been examined with thorough care by Professor Webster 
and the power and learning that distinguish his great and 
vindicating study would compensate most men for a long 
eclipse. It is safe to say that of all the men who took part 
in the anxious affairs of the Continent between the Peace of 
Amiens and the second French Revolution he comes first in 
the regard and admiration of those who think that the highest 
interests of Great Britain cannot be separated from the highest 
interests of Europe. 

It is not surprising that many are tempted in these circum- 
stances to attribute Castlereagh’s evil reputation entirely 
to political prejudice. It is true that he suffered at the 
hands of Whigs, Radicals and Canning’s friends. But that 
is not the whole truth about it. Sir John Marriott's vivid 
biography is the work of a whole-hearted admirer, but 
nobody can study his pages without seeing that there was 
reason for the animosity Castlereagh excited. He was a 
Minister at a time of acute and widespread misery both in 
England and Ireland. So far as Ireland was concerned 
Castlereagh was actively concerned in a brutal repression 
that can only be defended, if it can be defended, as a terrible 
necessity. It is not surprising that those who suffered 
directly or indireetly were unconvinced of its necessity or 
of Castlereagh’s reluctance. In England no Minister has 
ever held office who had less feeling for the poor. Castlereagh 
looked on the mass of Englishmen as a troublesome prole- 
tariate to be kept quiet by force; he had no remedy for 
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their grievances. He was chiefly associated in the mind 
of the poor with the flogging of peasants with German mercen- 
aries standing by to keep order, an episode that took Cobbett, 
who wrote about it with his passionate pen, into gaol for twelve 
months. It is true that, as Sir John Marriott points out, the 
Foreign Minister is less responsible than others for a 
Government’s neglect or maladministration at home. But 
Sidmouth was much less of a character and Castlereagh, 
just because he was so much greater a figure, came to stand 
for all that was odious in the Government of England and 
Ireland at a time when sympathy between rich and poor 
was almost overwhelmed in fear and suspicion. 

Sir John Marriott has no qualms about the Union. But 
he gives no adequate answer to the chief charge that is brought 
against its authors ; the charge that they refused to remedy 
wrongs that they admitted and left it to their successors to 
remedy them under duress. Even so warm an admirer of 
Pitt as Lord Ashbourne said of his neglect of the tithe 
question that it could not be defended. If it is admitted 
that an Irishman who had been the chief agent in destroying 
the Irish Parliament had a special responsibility to the 
country of his birth, the case against Castlereagh is still 
stronger. It was owing to Pitt and Castlereagh that the 
Catholics were emancipated not by the free act of a British 
Government but by a Minister who was convinced that the 
alternative was civil war, and the tithe grievance reformed 
after a series of pitched battles between parsons and soldiers 
on the one side and starving peasants on the other. Lord 
John Russell’s bitter saying, ‘* Your tyrannies have taught 
Ireland to hate you; your concessions to brave you,” was 
a just reproach to the authors of the Union. The fact that 
they both treated these obligations with such levity went 
far to justify the Irish view that they thought little about 
the Irish problem except in its relation to the interests and 
convenience of the stronger Power. 

It is not odd that the virtues of Castlereagh’s foreign 
policy escaped the notice of critics who had seen him in 
this character at home. Moreover, as Professor Webster 
pointed out, it was not an accident that foreign observers 
judged him more favourably than his own countrymen. 
For he showed his good side abroad and his bad side at home. 
He never treated the House of Commons with the frankness 
with which he treated foreign statesmen. On one or two 
matters he misled it. The Treaties, if they solved some 
problems, created others. Morley, who after he had had 
some experience of the India Office learnt to admire 
Castlereagh warmly, said in one of his books that all the 
wars of the nineteenth century were wars against the 
oppressive dispositions of Vienna. Castlereagh’s claim to 
popular respect and liking—about which he was completely 
indifferent—was weakened by his indifference to liberty. 
In an age when ardent spirits cared a great deal about 
freedom and all liberal statesmen spoke about it, he stood 
out as a man who rated it low. Yet his claim to the deep 
gratitude of his own country and of Europe is beyond dispute 
very high. If he was cold to liberty in a country where it 
was prized, he belonged to an insular people and yet had a 
European sense. Under this influence he took a long-sighted 
view whenever the selfish interests of his own country were 
in conflict with the general interests of Europe. He was 
wise enough to see that a hard peace is a bad peace, and 
that a good European settlement was better for his own 
country than territorial acquisitions. Guided by him Great 
Britain surrendered for the general good prizes.that the 
British peacemakers at Paris a century later would have kept 
in their own hands. Sir John Marriott, who discusses the 
Peace problems in a very fair and reasonable spirit, justly 
claims the chief credit for the virtues of the settlement for 
Castlereagh. It was a triumph of character as well as of 
wisdom. For. Castlereagh gained his moral leadership of 
Europe in spite of great handicaps. He had little experience 
of European society ; he spoke French with difficulty ; he 
was matched against men of greater imagination and subtlety 
like Metternich and Talleyrand. But he had the power of 
gaining the confidence of men of the most different types ; 
he was strong in patience and courage; he had no desire 
for popularity or advertisement ; he pursued large aims in 
a large spirit. If a man with his gifts had turned up in 
Kurope in the last twelve months, how different might our 
state be today. J. L. WamMonp. 


Heads a Hammer, Tails a Sickle 


China’s Red Army Marches. (Lawreng 
and Wishart. 5s.) 
Dawn Over Samarkand. 
Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
How tiresome is the propagandist, and how oddly ineffective 
When he pleads a cause, juggles in the abstract with ideas, hy 
is perhaps tolerable; but when he reports or reconstructs 
turning choses vues into ideological ammunition, he is , 
crashing bore. The pages of both these books are advertising 
matter, almost unadulterated. Miss Smedley’s sketches 9 
life in Communist China are neither more nor less true to life 
than the ‘“ After Taking” pictures which accompany the 
prospectuses of patent medicines. And Mr. Kunitz on the 
regeneration by -Bolshevism of Russian Central Asia has 
the horrid breezy falsity of a scoutmaster lecturing on Shake. 
speare, The Man. 























By Agnes Smedley. 


By Joshua Kunitz. (Lawrence anj 


Miss Smedley is sincere ; but nobody—not even a Bolshevik 
—with any first-hand knowledge of China could accept her 


idealised, sentimentalised portraits of the Chinese Com. 
munists. The victories, the sieges, the night marches which 


she describes may have happened ; but they did not happen} 
like that. Those shining eyes, those ragged cheers, those 
hands laid on shoulders in the heat of the day, that simple 
faith—we just don’t believe them. It is all very well to 
write a book in which all the characters behave like supers 
in an early Russian film; but it’s no use pretending that 
you're writing about China. Still, Miss Smedley is pas- 
sionately sincere ; and though her matter is redundant and 
palpably second-hand her style has a certain likeable economy, 
Also there clings to her pages something of the disarming 
atmosphere of old-fashioned melodrama; you can almost 
hear the soft music as the Red Army “ swings” (it always 
swings) into view, the storm of hisses as the brutal Whites 
shamble forward, leering. A good many of her premises 
are preposterous; she makes several gross misstatements of 
fact (e.g., the story about the British Minister on page xiv), 
and she omits to mention that the Soviet State in Kiangsi, 
whose building she describes, no longer exists. But you 
can’t have everything. 

Mr. Kunitz is better worth reading. In one respect his 
survey of the establishment of Soviet rule in Tadjikstan and 
elsewhere is a remarkable achievement, for he has made it 
without any save passing references to the G.P.U.; to write 
a book about the City of London without mentioning money 
would be a comparable achievement. But at least he presents 
a number of facts, and his partisan methods of presentation 
eannot wholly conceal their interest .and significance. He 
brings out, for instance, the extreme flexibility of Soviet 
internal policy in Central Asia, and throws some valuable 
light on the various phases through which the ‘* orthodox ” 
attitude on such questions as women, and the Moslem religion, 
has rapidly gone. He is lavish with his statistics and much 
too lavish with his quotations from vernacular verse ;_ but 
he is no fool, and his anti-British insinuations are made with 
more skill than is usually the case. All the same, one cannot 
help wishing that he could have forgotten, every now and 
then, his political convictions and told us what Tadjikstan 


was really like. Peter FLEMING. 


Russia Revisited 


Moscow Admits a Critic. By Sir Bernard Pares. (Nelson. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue genesis of this book will be familiar to most readers of 
The Spectator, since a substantial part of it appeared in the 
form of articles in these columns. Sir Bernard Pares has 
been for many years, in the pages of the Slavonic Review 
and elsewhere, a severe and well-informed critic of the aims 
and achievements of the Soviet régime, from the point of 
view not of the Tsarist autocracy, but of the Russian liberals 
who enjoyed so brief a moment of power in 1917; and he is 
on terms of close friendship with many of the leading Russian 
émigrés in London and Paris. It is therefore not surprising 
that, on a first application some years ago, he was refused 
a visa for a visit to Soviet Russia. It shows how much water 
has been mixed with the good.red wine of Bolshevism, and 
how much value the present Soviet Government sets on 
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MANLINESS 





The Boy of today is the man of 
tomorrow. For good or ill his 
character is being formed now. Will 
you help us to guide it in the right 
direction? 


Camp is the climax of a year of training. 
At home, in the dreary surroundings of 
Industrial London, the Boys have other 
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interests, but in camp their whole 
attention and enthusiasm is concentrated upon 
Brigade aims and activities or, in other words, upon 
the building of character. 


Week by week the lads save their coppers, but when 
the time of departure arrives many of them, coming 
from poor London homes, are woefully short of the 
modest sum that will enable them to join their 
comrades at camp. Thus, those whose need is the 
greatest are unable to share the tremendous advan- 
tazes of fresh air and change of environment—unless 
you will help to augment their savings. 


The average cost of making good each individual 
deficiency is 10s. Will you help us to assure the 
benefits of camp life to as many needy lads as possible? 


will enable 2 will make 10 means camp- 
Soy y “ah life joys for 
Boys to go. Boys happy. 100 Boys. 


*% Cheques will be gratefully acknowledged by the London 
Treasurer or the London Secretary, and should be crossed 
** National Provincial Bank Ltd,” 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


Addressed to: LONDON SECRETARY, THE BOYS’ BRIGADE, 
ABBEY HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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friendship with this country, that Sir Bernard was able to 
spend some weeks of last winter in Leningrad and Moscow. 

A visitor returning to places which had once been almost a 
second home to him, and which he had last seen during the 
reign of the Provisional Government of.1917, must have been 
divided between-two conflicting impulses : to marvel how much 
had been changed, and to marvel how’ much had been left 
untouched. Loving Russia as he does, it is natural that 
Sir Bernard should on the whole have succumbed to the 
second impulse. He notes that, although only forty of 
Moscow's 1,600 churches are still open, a service which he 
attended drew a packed throng of worshippers, young as well 
as old, and that the singing.was ‘“ beautiful and, I felt, more 
fervent than any I have heard before in Russia”; and he 
was pleased to discover that, although Christmas had been 
‘ bolished, there were Christmas trees everywhere at the New 
Year. He thinks, perhaps rather too optimistically, that ** the 
old way of teaching history’? has come back, and that 
** Pokrovsky’s dreary bias *’ (7.e., history on a Marxist basis) 
has gone by the board. Altogether it seemed to him “as if 
Communism were being absorbed into the other peculiarities 
of Russia.” 

This does not mean that Sir Bernard did not take a keen 
and friendly interest in what is new. He made the round of 
factories where ‘ Stakhanovism”’ (i.e., intensive work on 
piece rates) was in full swing, of Bolshevo, the famous settle- 
ment for young delinquents, and other social institutions, of 
the marriage bureau and the law courts, and of model work- 
men’s clubs. He admired Meyerhold’s modernised version of 
Tchaikovsky's famous opera The Queen of Spades. He does 
not avert his eyes from some of the darker sides of the Soviet 
system. He records, for example, that an old friend to whom 
he sent a message “ did not wish to take the risk “ of meeting 
him, and that, when the internal passport system was intro- 
cuced in Moscow a few years ago, ““many thousands of 
persons were expelled, including many of the old and infirm, 
to shift for themselves as best they could elsewhere, with the 
probability that they would later again be pushed further on.” 
But on the whole he must rank with the converted. The 
Five-Year Plan, as a foreign witness assured him, has won all 
along the line. 

A reconciliation loses perhaps something of its dignity when 
it is proclaimed on a basis of common hostility to a third 
party ; and one reader, at any rate, of this attractive little 
book was rather inclined to regret the chapter in which Herr 
Hitler is made to. bear the costs of the rapprochement between 
Sir Bernard and his old enemies the Soviets. Sir Bernard 
found the man in the street in Moscow keenly apprehensive 
of being attacked by Germany and Japan. It will not be news 
to him that the man in the street in Berlin is also obsessed with 
the ‘ Red Menace.” E. H. Carr. 


Charles James Fox 


The Life of Charles James Fox. By Edward Lascelles. 
University Press. 15s.) 
A GEOLOGIST accustomed to describe the emergence of new 
formations in terms of ages and eras might well say that 
since 1929 all good histories of British politics in the early 
part of the reign of George III should belong to the post- 
Namier epoch. From this point of view the stratification of 
Mr. Lascelles’ book is orthodox; but Mr. Lascelles does far 
more than pass these preliminary tests. He has written a 
character study of great interest, and has given his readers 
a delightful interlude, at times almost a conversation piece, 
of the eighteenth century. The background of political life 
is so well drawn that one is tempted to wander away from 
politics into a world which could still amuse itself with grace 
and self-confidence. ‘Too often this self-confidence was hard 
and selfish ; always it shows itself as a curious and almost 
unique product of English conditions. . For example, ‘these 
Whigs and Tories knew extraordinarily little about la guerre 
intégrale, even when they were fighting Napoleon. There 
might be fear of invasion, but only in a country which had 
no memories of an invading army could a butler announce 
that “ Supper is on the table, and the beacons are lighted on 
the hills.” (English history is pretty constant; there were 
butlers of this kind during the air-raids twenty years ago.) 
Charles James Fox was born into this proud, easy society 
a quarter of a century before the war with America had 
Lepgun the disruption of Evrope. He died in 186; the 
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date is important, if one is considering Fox’s views 
Napoleon. It is also important to remember Fox’s upbringing, 
His father, the first Lord Holland, believed that a cleve 
child must always have his way. The boy might want to pul} 
his father’s watch to pieces: “If bow must, you must,” said 
‘Lord Holland. 

Mr. mine neither hides ie: vices of Fox nor fobs off all 
responsibility upon the complaisant shoulders of Lord Holland, 
Charles James Fox was not merely a foolish gambler ; ther 
were times when he was a crook. The faro bank of 1781 ig 
which he won back many of his lost guineas was not a fair 
revenge upon the sheep-shearers who had fleeced him of 
£140,000 before he came of age. Fox was robbing other 
dupes, and robbing them deliberately, since he would often 
act as a decoy at his own table. A good many of Fox's 
virtues lose their brightness when one looks into them.  It-is 
true that he acted up to the motto amicitiae sempiternae, 
inimicitiae placibiles, but he was a_bad-hater as much from 
indolence as from principle. Hatreds were too troublesome, 
too disturbing. Fox was born for happiness, and not for 
politics, There is no man to whom one can apply more aptly 
Francis Bacon's splendid phrase about the ‘* good hours of 
the mind.”” Fox at his best was luminous, noble, and, intellec- 
tually a prince, among friends and followers of no mean 
ability. Moreover, most men, whether in or out of politics, 
tend to lose their generosity as they grow older. The years 
added fineness to the character of Charles James Fox, and 
brought clear sky after the storms of youth. _ Mr. Lascelles 
convinces one about these later years. One may think that 
Fox may have been wise even when he was not right. Above 
all, one can wish that he had been right as well as wise. 

On the whole, the greatest positive contribution made by 
Fox to his age was not his love of liberty and peace. Others 
loved liberty with no less devotion, and few British ministers 
or captains have developed a philosophy of war for its own 
sake. Fox was almost alone among his contemporaries in 
bringing into the conduct of public affairs a quality which 
one can call gentleness; a gentleness unmixed with senti- 
mentality, and wholly free from cant. Wilberforce and, in 
later days, John Bright were gentle enough, but they cheated 
a little in a game more serious than cards; they always held 
God in their pockets like a spare ace of trumps. Wilberforce 
could say of Fox: ‘‘ Poor fellow, how melancholy his case ! 
He has not one religious friend . . .””. Yet Charles James Fox 
had, perhaps, more friends than any man living. Friends he 
still has in plenty. Mr. Lascelles is, deservedly, one of them. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


° 

The Art of Conversation 
Good Talk. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. (Lovat Dickson. 
Tis “ Study of the Art of Conversation” is pleasant and 
thorough, but Mr. Wingfield-Stratford does himself con- 
siderable disservice by leaving the most important point 
of all until nearly the end. No one who takes any interest 
either in talk or its written version, dialogue, can have failed 
to stumble upon the truth that ‘* conversation is a branch of 
manners,” or that “ you cannot separate talk from life ”’— 
or even, if you will, that ** the style is the man.” Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford is as well aware of this as anybody else: but, 
by leaving all mention of it until p. 203 or thereabouts, 
he puts himself under grave if unnecessary suspicion. He 
does in the end come right out into the open: 

‘** By every path we reach the same conclusion. In setting out 
to master the art of conversation, we find ourselves confronted 
with that of life itself, in all its length and depth and breadth and 
height. You cannot isolate the part from the whole ; you cannot 
learn to talk without first learning to live.” 

I wish, for his sake and ours, he had said it earlier. 
approach to the Art of Conversation is, broadly speaking, 
historical : but since talk is primarily a question of personality, 
a history of Talk in general can hardly be more than a history 
of the opportunities for talk, with a name or two thrown 
in here and there. There is, too, the added difficulty that 
hardly more than a few sentences of the talk of the past— 
talk which has gone on “ without break or pause for certainly 
thousands and, not improbably, hundreds of thousands of 
years ’’—have ever been accurately recorded. Aware of this 
too, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford manages, on the whole, a very 
good history of the Opportunities for Conversation. He 
begins with some uneasy jokes about cave-man conversation, 
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Second impression before publication. 





Noel Langley 


THERE’S A 
PORPOISE CLOSE 
BEHIND US 


the new book by the author of 
CAGE ME A PEACOCK 
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“ .. wickedly amusing. 
SUNDAY TIMES 


“.. indefatigable indelicacy.” 
NEIVS CHRONICLE 
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Artist Writer Socialist 
UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS 
Edited with a Biographical & Critical Setting by 
May Morris 


With an Account of 


William Morris as I Knew Him 


By BERNARD SHAW 


Now Ready. In two volumes, 52s. 6d. net. 


| Complete in themselves, but uniform with the Collected Werks, and 
with an Index to the whole series of May Morris’s introductions. 
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Selected Poems 
by EDITH SITWELL 


With two new poems and an Introductory Essay 


8s. 6d. net 


Admirers of Miss Sitwell’s poetry will welcome 
this new selection from her previously published 
work, much of which is out of print and 
unobtainable. 

“Miss Sitwell is essentially a craftsman—a brilliant and 
fastidious one. Her glittering, sensuous art is a triumph; 
and these Notes deserve to be studied by all who are 
interested in her poetry."—The London Mercury. 





A Hundred Years 


of Medicine 


by WYNDHAM E. B. LLOYD 
M.A., M.R.C.S., D.P.H. 


15s. net 


“ The facts are reliable, are well and carefully arranged in 
order, and the reader is allowed, with one or two trifling 
exceptions, to come to his own conclusions ard follow his 
own judgments. A Hundred Years of Medicine is info:ma- 
tive, not propagandist. . . . It is, in fact, an excellent work 











for an intelligent layman or medical student who wishes to 
form a just, unexaggerated view of the changes that have, in 
the last hundred years, taken place in the practice of 
medicine and surgery." —New Statesmen. 
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OBJECTIVE 
EVOLUTION 


By C. Pleydell-Bouverie 


Author of “* The Cosmic Awekening.” 


This work presents evolution as an 
expansion of consciousness which, in 
the human case, is manifested in the 
development of civilisation. The author 
maintains that there is a connection 
between philosophic ideals and the level 
of consciousness attained, and that just 
as religious idealism has coloured the 
developments of the past, so to-day 
scientific idealism expressed in 
philosophy is the first and essential 
objective approach to a new phase of 
advance. 
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but is soon in full swing with a delightful account of the 


Golden Age of Athens, in the course of which he says of the 


Socratic method : 

‘It is no small tribute to the charm and courtesy that seem 
to have impressed everybody who came into contact with Socrates, 
that he should have attained to a ripe old age before anybody 
thought of silencing him with the hemlock.” 

From Greece he comes in time to the Renaissance, and so 
to the eighteenth-century salons, the nineteenth-century anti- 
climax, and the present day. Dr. Johnson of course gets his 
due, and so does the talk at Urbino which produced that 
little masterpiece, Castiglione’s Courtier: and for his final 
tribute he makes a most impressive return to the sayings of 
Christ in the Gospels. When at last he has decided on the 
essentials of conversation, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford goes 
briskly and convincingly forward ;, his earlier remarks, not 
unnaturally, sometimes: lack direction—as, for instance, his 
condemnation of the cliché. And it is significant that he 
says on one page “* The art of conversation spread Northward 
with the Renaissance,” and yet, immediately, has to leap back 
two centuries from Elizabethan times and pay tribute to 
those “ artists of conversation ” the Canterbury Pilgrims. 

Right values, good manners, and a gift for the truly creative 
remark—the unpredictable: these are the essentials of 
good conversation as he sees them, and it would be hard to 
suggest better ones. But, once civilisation has reached a 
certain point, these are as likely to be found among the 
Canterbury Pilgrims as among the Blue-Stockings, and no 
less likely in our own degenerate age than they were in the 
days of Socrates. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s book is not written 
in a conversational style, but it has at any rate one good 
conversational quality : it is stimulating enough to make one 
disagree. Monica REDLICH. 


Sean O’Faolain 

Bird Alone. By Sean O’Faoldin. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Tne achievement of the author of A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man was as much one of demolition as of creation. 
For it was to Joyce's first novel that we owed the abrupt and 
decisive change in the literary landscape of Ireland which 
replaced, from 1917 onwards, the picturesque period-piece 
image of Carleton and Lever, Miss Somerville and George 
Moore, with the realistic, contemporary, political entity which 
is the Ireland of modern literature—it brought about in fact a 
general reorientation of sensibility in Irish writing. Of the 
four or five accomplished painters of this new landscape 
Mr. O’Faolain, the least prolific, has always seemed to me the 
most interesting. His first book of stories, Midsummer 
Night Madness, introduced him as an acute and sensitive 
interpreter of the revolutionary scene. These stories were 
unpretentious and apparently effortless (though only those 
whose interest was still reserved for the picturesque Ireland 
of tradition could fail to notice how subtly and intricately 
organised they were), but within their relatively simple frame- 
work all the really significant features of Irish society were 
penetratingly displayed. The novel which followed them, 
A Nest of Simple Folk, was a miraculous growth among 
modern works of fiction; a long novel which justified its 
grand manner in providing a truly comprehensive picture of 
all the social and political forees which were at work in the 
struggle for Irish independence during the eighty years which 
preceded the rebellion of 1916, representing these forces 
moreover not merely in sociological form as so many easily 
tabled abstractions, but as- active elements in active human 
experience. It showed, that is to say, beyond any doubt that 
might have remained over from the earlier book that Mr. 
O’Faolain was not merely a social historian of talent but an 
original and important writer of prose fiction. 

It is useful thus to recall Mr. O’Faolain’s earlier work in 
appraising his third book of fiction, because it is important to 
remember the background which he has created in his-work. 
To understand the Irish it is necessary to understand the Irish 
landscape, it is only possible to appreciate their spiritual idiom 
if one has first experienced their country and their climate. 
Mr. O’Faolain has Turgenev’s genius for conveying the reality 
of place. In his earlier books he moved from province to 
province to present different countrysides and streets and skies 
with an intuitive sureness of description and accuracy of pene- 
tration that hardly any other novelist has equalled. To retain 
a mental picture of the whole landscape which he created in 


————————. 
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them is to add a complementary pleasure to one’s enjoyment 
of Bird Alone, in which Mr. O’Faolain’s superb gift for conveying 
the sense of place is equally evident, but in which the sceng 
is practically limited to Cork. It is because he has been able 
to give such life to this background that he has also been able 
to make his characters possess the vitality of living men—they 
live because of their place in their own landscape. Nowher 
but the Cork which Mr. O’Faoldin describes could haye 
produced Corney Crone, the old man who tells the book's 
story musing over the days of his childhood and youth. His 
story begins with his childhood in a family of small builders, 








and moves on to describe the first love affair of his youth, the§ 


tragic frustration of his ambitions which is the real climax of 
the book, and the final rejection of the surroundings and 
beliefs to which he had been born which left him in the end a 
man with no suppert but his still rebellious temperament, the 
“bird alone” of the book’s title. It has been difficult for 
Mr. O’Faoldin to prevent Corney from appearing to take on 
too much, of his own sensibility. He does not have Mr, 
O’Faoliin’s outlook or his style, he speaks often in his own 
dialect, but these magical reconstructions of the past, evoca- 
tions of scenes, places and men, come from his mouth, and 
though Mr. O’Faoldin has never let his narrative lose spon- 


taneity, it is impossible not to be aware that he is as much af 


novelist as a builder. This is an. embarrassment inseparable 
from the novelist’s use of the first person singular. That 
Mr. O’Faoldin has not completely succeeded in avoiding it is 
the single, insignificant blemish on a very fine book, sensitive, 
vital, humorous and often profound, which has given me more 
pleasure than any work of fiction I have read since A Nest of 
Simple Folk, DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Scotland Yard’s Revenge 


Six Against the Yard. (Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d.) 

The President’s Mystery Story. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
DETECTIVE-FICTION writers, with their gifted amateurs who 
make rings round the official investigators, must long have been 
a source of irritation to Scotland Yard. In Six Against the 
Yard the C.I.D. has its opportunity for revenge. Mesdames 
Allingham and Sayers, Father Ronald Knox, Messrs. Berkeley, 
Crofts and Thorndike have each conceived and executed a 
* perfect crime: ex-Superintendent Cornish investigates 
each of these crimes and endeavours to point out the flaws 
which would bring their perpetrators to justice. The tales 
are all first-rate reading. I particularly enjoyed Miss 
Allingham’s lively account of two old music-hall troupers— 
how authentic her atmosphere always is !—Father IXnox’s de- 
vastating cracks at a certain dictatorship, and Mr. Berkeley’s 
“The Policeman only taps onee,”’ which very nearly lives up 
to its superb opening : 

“It was a dull sort of day, cloudy and raw like they get it over 
here, so I thought ’'d- bump off Myrtle. She had it coming to her 
anyways. 

But for, all. their ingenuity and wit, my distinguished 
confreres have the utmost difficulty in keeping Superintendent 
Cornish’s attack out of their wickets. As I judge it, he beats 
Mr. Berkeley and Mr. Thorndike; Miss Allingham forces a 
draw: Miss Sayers and Father Knox do not perhaps play 
absolutely fair, the latter because he does not divulge the name 
of his murderer and the former because she does not thoroughly 
establish the fact of murder. Only Mr. Crofts achieves a win- 
ning position: in his case I feel that Superintendent Cornish 
bowls too many no-balls in the form of unwarrantable 
assumptions. 

The President's Mystery Story is another criminal symposium 
—criminal also, I'm afraid, in its stylistic atrocities. If, in 
the pursuit of excitement, you can meet unflinchingly sentences 
like— 

“H> was an incandescent adorer, and when he asked her to marry 
him, he could hardly believe his ears when she murmured her assent 
in a rich Slavie dialect.” 

—you will find this book gripping enough. President Roosevelt 
proposes the problem, ‘* How can a man disappear with five 
million dollars in any negotiable form and not be traced ? ” 
Jim Blake is a millionaire who wishes to escape from money- 
making and his (Slavic) wife, and carry out personally a wide- 
spread social experiment. His provlem is attacked, in the 
form of a continuous narrative, by a team of American writers 
which includes Messrs. Van Dine and Anthony Abbot. 

Nicuo.as BLAKE, 
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Fiction 


% ee: ... By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Pa > = 
Guest of Reality. By Pir. Ragekini: “Franslatod sl Erik 
Mesterton and D. W. Harding. “(Cape. _ 7s. 6d.) 
The Birds. By Frank Baker. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Figure of Eight: By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 78. 6d. + 
Career.” By Phil Stong. (Barker. 7s. ‘6d:) * 


EIGHTEEN months ago I had the pleasure of noticing in. these 
pages a translation of a story by the distinguished Swedish 
writer Pir Lagerkvist. Published at Cambridge, and called 
The Eternal Smile, it was an enquiry into ‘the nature of. things 
by means not of stark realism but of fantasy. It told of a 
variety of people who looked back after death at their earthly 
existence, and then combined to ask God to explain it to 
them,” I suggested that it was an admirable expression of a 
civilised paganism. It hinted at mankind’s duty to be 
happy. and at the need for loving life because it is “ the one 
thing conceivable among all that is inconceivable”; and 
whilst allowing for evil in the scheme of things it was pleasant 
tind comforting. « The Eternal Smile now makes a more 
public appearance in company with two other stories, Guest 
of Reality and The Hangman. I recommend it now, as I 
recommended it at first, if only because Lagerkvist, in his 
answers to the question, ‘* What is life like 7” can be trusted, 
end trusted in a way slightly different from the way anybody 
clse has ever been trusted—because, in fact, he is an artist. 
Guest of Reality, which was written in 1925, is an unusually 
beautiful story of a boy’s childhood and adolescence. Not 
banal nor crude nor sentimental, it catches the rhythm of a 
whole way of living. The boy Anders was one of several 
children of a railwayman, and the central event of his child- 
hood was the death of his grandmother, who lived on a farm. 
Lagerkvist conveys perfectly the atmosphere of a loving 
family, and the child’s-delight. in his existence mingled with 
dread of the unknown, that mingled dread and delight felt 
so intensely by the young. In spite of the social status of 
the characters there is not one word of political propaganda, 
and it is restful to read of working people who manage to pass 
their days without an overmastering sense of grievance, 
living quiet, simple, dignified and fairly contented lives. 
If there still exist people who like to boast that their schooldays 
were the best time of their lives, let them ponder the following 
passage : 

“It was the beginning of youth, the most wretched age of man... 

the falsest, most unreliable, most worthless. Childhood, manhood, 
age, they can all be meaningful and real for us. Youth is something 
unworthy of man. A rootlessness, an irresponsible freedom, of per- 
sonality . insincerity, falsity, in life itself—but unworthy of 
men. No doubt that’s why all the hollow phrase-mongers shout 
about it, they got on best then. It was their time.” 
The third story (1933) is again allegorical. It is concerned 
with the nature of evil, especially as it appears in contem- 
porary cults of political and racial violence. It has an extra- 
ordinary and nightmarish actuality and the grimmest kind 
of irony ; it reminds us, in terms of literature, that the world 
is largely run by persons who make Colonel Blimp look like 
a far-seeing statesman. Lagerkvist has caught the very 
echo of the noisy madness of the age : 

**On the contrary, sir! Violence is the highest expression not 
only of the physical but even of the spiritual forces of mankind ! 
This is a fact which has at last, thanks to us, become perfectly evi- 
dent. And those who think otherwise we shall convince precisely 
by the use of this violence, and they'll certainly believe it then.” 
Or again : 

“ Yes, it’s essential that after a time mankind should pull down 
what it has built up! Otherwise it lacks the proper childlike spirit. 
And the pulling down is more important than the simple, purely 
mechanical building up. Those are the great, proud ages! There 
will always be the little persev ering dr udges who build up the world, 
you needn't w orry about that... 

And this has quite a parliementary ring: 
‘You know where you are with a war, but a people at oo is 
menaced by all sorts of unknown dangers.” 

Now there are all sorts of devices by which a writer may 
try and show us how awful we are and how nice we might 
be if only we would learn to behave. The one chosen by 
Mr. Frank Baker is to let us suppose that life as we know 
it has been brought to a speedy end by flocks of malignant 
and remarkably intelligent birds. Long afterwards an aged 
survivor describes to his daughter how people used to live 


employed at the same music-hall before the War. 
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when he was a young man. That is to say, Mr. Baker, who 
is evidently a person of liberal opinions and something of ay 
idealist, is free to give a satirical picture of the world today, 
Fables of this kind are generally best when short and sharp, 
after the model of Candide, and depend largely for their effect 
on an outrageous candour, a pointed revelation of the obvious, 
Mr. Baker however is a little solemn and elaborate, and he 
makes too much of his mysterious birds, or gives us the 
bird too much, for he is better at home truths than super. 
natural ornithology. The narrator, an erstwhile clerk in 4 
City insurance office, bullied, bewildered, and in need of 
fresh air, had as unpleasant a view of modern London as 
could be wished. - He had found himself in touch with “a 
type of humanity from whom selfish ambition had squeczed 
every noble principle that might originally have been 
present,” and whether he is discussing things seen and 
heard or the ideals which largely move us, the ‘Tenses of his 
memory are mostly liver-coloured. He remembers us as 
“heavy with grief, unrest, ill-health, and_pride,”.- rotten 
with ambition, a prey to nationalism, slaves to the Press, 
to athletics, and to the herd-instinct : : 

“ Team-spirit encouraged them to believe, not in the individuality 
of their own solitary beings, but in the individuality of the herd.” 
He remembers how words were thrown at us by advertise- 
ment, the wireless (“a permanent background of indis- 
criminate sound which could, in some measure, drive away 
the utter dread of solitude or quietness ”?) and by novelists: 

“ There were thousands of novelists in my day ; I can now only 
remember the names of three or four . . . they did not create ; they 
coldly contrived theip-books. How strange they were ; how unreal; 
how full of deadly earnestness.” 

Finally, his view of our muddle about sex is worth the 
attention of schoolmasters and others. 

Turning from writers who look more or less questioningly 
into the heart of things, we find Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
fully occupied as ever in recording events of a kind that 
have always interested him. Figure of Eight, which I imagine 
to be in some sense a sequel to Carnival, a novel Mr. Mackenzie 
must have published nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
traces the destinies of a number of chorus girls who were 
There 
was Irene Dale who. was fated to become “an old woman 
in a basement in a red petticoat with a halfpenny dip and 
a quartern of gin”; Madge Wilson, one of nature’s kept 
women ; Maudie Chapman, whose married life was unhappy ; 
Margery Seymour, a social climber; Rita Vitali, fortunate 
in her children; Queenie Danvers, a thief ; Gladys West, 
who had managed to engage the interest of a baron; and 
LucyZ Amold, the chief figure, who made a successful marriage 

* above ’ ve her. . Mr. Mackenzie seems to have been always 
interested in ‘the more or less Sickertian parts of London, 
in those back bedrooms in Camden Town where life oscillates 
between crapulence and respectability, and in their denizens. 
In Figure; lof. Eight he wants to Iet us know where third-rate 
coryphées goin the winter time. He must have written 
nearly. thirty ‘nevels, and this one is no less smooth than 
its predecessors. 

Career is.one of those small-town American novels which 
make, .the® United States seem further off than any part of 
Europe. Pittsville, Lowa, we are told, “ given gasoline and 
a supply. of motion- picture. films, could conveniently: have 
seceded from the universe.” But a case could be made to 
suggest that it has seceded from the universe, so self-contained 
and so foreign does it seem. This may be partly because 
Mr. Stong and his characters have a prickly and oblique 
way of expressing themselves, so that it is not always easy 
to gather what they are drivi ing at. The story is of a decent, 
storekeeping family behaving well in a time of crisis, That 
firm upper lip, of which the late Marie Dressler was a practised 
exponent, seldom relaxes, except to emit a flow of not very 
wise wisecracks ; there are heroic renunciations, moments of 
passion and sentiment, and a good deal of rather insciuta le 
comedy based on alcoholism. Here and there one welcomes 
a joke. I particularly liked Madame Salamander, who used 


“ 


to do a high dive in flames into five feet of water and was 
described as “ the fair foe of gravitation.” 
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eczed Waldorf Club Notepaper. What a joy it is to 
bei write on. Its smooth beautifully 

: aml glazed surface is entirely free 


from grease. Waldorf Club 

Notepaper and Envelopes 
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FREE SAMPLE 
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Waldorf Club Stationery 
(Dept. S18) Newton Mill, 
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Like vintage wine, this Four Square tobacco is 


the pick: of a vintage crop. Like vintage wine, 
for long years it has lain in the wood. Like 
vintage wine too, its label proclaims it; FOUR 
SQUARE. RED, for the straight Virginia 
FOUR SQUARE BLUE, for the original 
mixture. Vintage tobaccos both, for men with 


palates to appreciate the freshness and purity of 


nature unalloyed by artificial flavouring. 


FOUR SQUARE 


q oa 
() ‘11 lage hs 


Matured Virginia {Red Squares} 1/3 oz. Original Mixture {Blue Squares} 1'2} oz 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD-, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND. (Manufacturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1500) 
Basil Bustier 
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Current Literature 


A PALADIN OF ARABIA 
By Major N. N. E. Bray 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leachman, the subject of this book 
(Unicorn Press, 12s. 6d.), was one of those men to whom the 
War gave great opportunity of achievement. He is the 
last of the group concerned with the Near East to find a 
biographer, and the work of the author is the more difficult 
since the recording of what he had done was the task Leachman 
most disliked. He had, however, before the War accomplished 
several remarkable journeys and reconnaissances in Arabia, 
following on routine service in India and participation in the 
Boer War. Once posted to Mesopotania, his influence with 
the Arab chieftains was extraordinary, and, apart from the 
fact that the Arabs themselves admitted that he could surpass 
them in the accomplishments of which they were most proud, 
there is little else in the present work to account for this. 
Colonel Leachman’s War service was political rather than mil- 
itary. It culminated in his appointment to the Governor- 
ship of Mosul, a post for which by temperament he was little 
suited. Ill-health compelled him to return to England, but his 
intimate knowledge of the country made his presence necessary 
once more during the post-War years. Here, once the new 
order had been established, would have been an opportunity 
to continue his Arabian travels; unfortunately, he was 
treacherously assassinated in 1920. Major Bray describes this 
active and adventurous life as well as possible, in view of the 
shortage of authentic material on which such a biography 
must necessarily be based. 


THE FORTUNES OF HARRIETTE 
By Angela Thirkell 

Written mainly to blackmail her former lovers, the Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson turned out to be as light-hearted and 
vivid a picture of Regency society as has ever been published. 
It is well khown, however, that Harriette’s_ideas of truth were 
distinctly original, and Mrs. ThirkeH, in The Fortunes of 
Harriette (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.), has put all lovers of the 
period in her debt. In the main, of course, her story follows 
Harriette’s own, and Lord Craven, Frederick Lamb, the 
Marquis of Lorne, Lord Ponsonby, the Duke of Wellington, 
and the rest appear each in turn as that lady’s protector. 
There is much about her parentage and upbringing, however, 
and her adventures in later life, that- has -no place in the 
Memoirs, and she is such an entertaining person that one 
is glad to know all one can about her—even her sad dwindling 
into the wife of a member of that middle class which she 


so whole-heartedly despised; ‘arid™her’ last squalid’ years, 
in the best courtesan tradition, in the new, Victorian England 
which had no place for her. Mrs. Thirkell very rightly keeps 
Harriette’s own words for many of the scenes, such ‘as the 
famous evenings at the opera when the box of the Three 
Graces was crowded out with admirers, or the sad story of 


the Duke of Wellington in the rain. Harriette’s dialogue, 
true or not, is of akind which any novelist might envy. Anyone 
who has been put off by the length of Harriette Wilson’s 
Memoirs should make her acquaintance in this lively biography. 


ROUGH PASSAGE. 
. By Commander R. D. Graham 

Rough Passage (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.) is Commander Graham’s 
account of his recent voyage in the *‘ Emanuel’ from Fal- 
mouth to Newfoundland, Labrador and Bermuda, and back. 
The ‘ Emanuel’ was a seven-ton yacht, thirty feet in overall 
length, with a beam of eight and a half feet. The outward 
part of his voyage, which the author accomplished single- 
handed, won him the Royal Cruising Club challenge cup. 
For the return trip from Bermuda he had a companion. It 
was the first time the complete round trip of the Atlantic had 
been made ii a boat of this size.- Commander Graham’s 
book is, as one would expect, a simple, modest recital of facts, 
and though it is not overloaded with technicalities, it will 
take a yachtsman to appreciate fully the magnitude of the 
achievement. The author does not attempt to “ write up” 
his story, and for this we should be thankful: there is no 
shortage of tupenny-coloured travel-books. On the west- 
ward crossing he enjoyed fair winds and good weather. But 
running southwards to Bermuda he met a storm which pro- 
duced waves between thirty and forty feet high and about 
five hundred feet long. The boom was smashed and gear 
damaged, but he learnt some valuable lessons in the art of 
sailing a smail boat in heavy seas, and he passes these lessons 
on in an appendix. Another useful appendix contains a com- 
plete list of stores and equipment, with instructions for 
packing. In these days when the Atlantic is becoming a 
race-track for increasingly large linérs, it is‘good to read how 
records are also being made at the other end of the scale. 


. Nineteenth Century. 


SS 


The tiodi 

é July Periodicals 
Mr. J. A. SpENDER, whose experience and moderation ap 
known to ail, deals frankly with ** The Root of the Mischief» 
in the Contemporary. ‘* There is a new kind of fear hanging 
over the world and it introduces an element of blackmajj 
which is new to diplomacy.” No one knows what air powe 
would doin another war, and. therefore ~Governments— 
especially those of Great Britain and France—shrink fron 
the thought of hostilities, at any rate in any cause save that 
of national defence. It is from this standpoint that Mp, 
Spender surveys the failure of the League in the cases of 
Manchuria and Abyssinia, in both of which, he thinks, Greaj 





‘ Britain would have had to bear the main, if not the sole 


burden of military sanctions. Until France and Germany 
have come to terms, the League, he holds, cannot be made 
an effective force-in European affairs. 

In the Fortnightly Sir Edward Grigg and Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood deal severally with **‘ The Hour of Decision,” 
Sir Edward thinks that the League must drop sanctions against 
Italy or abandon the hope that Germany and Japan will ever 
return to Geneva. Lord Allen wants a new Peace Conference 
for Europe, and urges the pacifists meanwhile to abstain 
from attacking the Government for rearming until it has 


become clear that the leading nations share our desire fore 


collective security. Mr. Robert Bernays, writing as a very 


‘independent supporter of the National Government, com: 


ments frankly on “* The Baldwin Legend,” and toys with the 
idea that Mr. Churchill might lead a ** Government of National 
Concentration ” if the foreign situation worsened and _ the 
defence programme were to hang fire. But he regards the 


' weakness of the Opposition and its confused views on arma- 


ments as very real assets for the Cabinet. 

M. Emile Mireaux, the editor of the Temps, writes very 
temperately and sensibly on “‘Anglo-French Relations ”’ in the 
The two countries, he thinks, have 
hitherto failed to bring their whole weight to bear on behalf 
of collective security because they have never. viewed the 
problems as a whole but have dealt with them piecemeal. Mr, 
J. H. Cockburn, in a long and valuable technical paper, 
explains the need for * Mining Law Reform”; to most 
readers its extreme complexity will come as a surprise. Sit 
Charles Petrie discusses ** The British in the Mediterranean ” 
in a somewhat airy fashion, and recommends. ‘friendship 
with Islam as the best means of protection against Russian 
intrigues,” as if we were back in the days of Disraeli. 

A particularly good account of the Quetta earthquake of 
May 31st, 1935, is given by an army officer in Blackwood’s, 
He was living at the southern end of the cantonment, and thus 
fared as badly as the Air Force and the civilian officials, whereas 
the garrison itself was fortunately unaffected by the shock 
and was able to render help at once to the many sufferers, 
especially in the native city. The main shock came in the 
middle of the night and laid Quetta flat ; lesser shocks occurred 
at intervals for long afterwards. The writer comments on the 
unwillingness of the natives to take any part in rescue work, 
though the Indian troops behaved admirably. 

Mr. Charles Tennyson in the Cornhill concludes a short 
series of ** Tennyson Papers” with an account of the com- 
position of The Princess, begun in or before 1839, first 
published in 1847, and both revised and enlarged in later 
editions up to 1851. Quotations from the MSS. show how 
hard the poet worked upon his first drafts and how often his 
second thoughts were improvements. Sir John Marriott pays 
agreeable tribute to Little Arthur's History of England and 
points out that the author, Lady Callcott, had had a wide 
experience of the world. She went to sea with her first 
husband, Captain Thomas Graham, R.N., and after his death 
was governess to the Emperor of Brazil’s daughter. When 
she came home, she married Callcott, the fashionable painter. 
She knew how to write for children and she ioved her country, 
without thinking that a patriot should be ‘ illiberal in feeling 
towards mankind in general.” The more we know about the 
lady, the easier is it to understand the enduring success of 
her little book. 

Chambers’s Journal prints a vivid account of ‘‘’The Siege 
of Kut,” by an infantryman who was fortunate: enough to 
survive the horrors of a long Turkish captivity... He says 
that before the battle of Ctesiphon ‘* there was not a soldier 
in the camp who did not think that in trying to get to Baghdad 
we should overreach ourselves.” 

In the always excellent Geographical Magazine pride of 
place is given to an admirable article by Mr. John Lehmann 
on “ The Evolution of Vienna,” which is supported by some 
superb (and superbly reproduced) photographs of Viennese 
baroque architecture. Mr. Michael Langley contributes an 
opportune article on Jewish agricultural settlements in 
Palestine, and the rest of the contents are as varied and as 
interesting as is usual in this very valuable publication. 
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HAT quite the simplest and 

most satisfactory way of BUY- 
ING A HOUSE is through an 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
POLICY ? 


* 


ly you were not aware of this, 
you should get in touch with us 
immediately. We have an excellent 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
which allows you an ADVANCE 
UP TO NINETY PER CENT. of 
value, and TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


in which to repay it. 


* 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.G. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 
FUNDS OVER £23,000,000 


Chairman and Managing Director: Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 














BOOKS WANTED. | 


Containing DOYLE’S 





BEATON’S ANNUAL, 1887. 
“ STUDY IN SCARLET.” 

BENNETT: THE OLD WIVES’ TALE, 1908. 

BUTLER: THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, 1903. 

— ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, 3 VOLS., 

CALSWORTHY: THE MAN OF PROPERTY, 1906. 

HARFORD: FAN—STORY OF A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE, 
3 VOLS., 1892. 

HOUSMAN: A SHROPSHIRE LAD, 1896. 

HUDSON: GREEN MANSIONS, 1904. 

| MAUGHAM: OF HUMAN BONDAGE, 1915. 

| WEBB: PRECIOUS BANE, 1924. 

_ First editions of the above books and others by these and 

prominent nineteenth century and modern authors. 


RAPHAEL KING, LTD., 


USEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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A guaranteed DRY smoke 


DRY, because a special absorbent soaks up every spot of moisture 
that enters the stem. COOL, because the absorbent takes the 
heat out of the smoke. HEALTHY, because it eliminates 60% 
of the pyridine (the poisonous part of nicotine) and a quantity 
of tar, etc. from the smoke. Your doctor or ophthalmic surgeon 
will tell you what this means to your health ana eyesight. NEVER 

bent is seturated it is easily re- 
d, dozen, 











FOUL, because when the absor 
placed by a new one. Absorbents cost only 
enough for more than 100 smokes. 
Three grades and a very wide 
variety of shapes: 

7/6, 10/6 & 15/6. 









able from 
Army’and Navy 
Stores, Harrods, Sel- 
fridges, etc., and all high- 
class tobacconists, or direct 
~%, from the makers: MH. H. DADSON 

& CO. (Proprietors: Shaw, Son & Co). 
Room 10, 73 Gower Street, London, W.C.l. 
Tel.: Museum 1301. 


Catalogue, ete., free on request, 









News of an unexpected joy to 
come makes sweet music to the 
ear. “We're to have a real holiday 
—the Church Army says so.” 
The children rush into the little 
the hard-working 
with 


slum house, 
mother listens, beaming 
delight—at last a change from the 
slums—the sea, the sun, and rest. 
Your gift of £5 will gwe a seaside fort- 
night to one more poor mother and her 


children. Please send to Preb. Carlile, 


C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston Strect, W.1. 


FRESH AIR HOMES 
































“How is. 
the Empire?” 


Our late beloved King was speaking. 
That was almost his last question on 
the day of his death. The reply was: 
“All is well, Sir, with the Empire.” 
In the devoted loyalty of his subjects 
all was well. The beloved King slept in 
peace—his part well played to the end. 
Is all well with the Empire? In Western 
Canada, as in other parts of our 
Dominions, our own people are too 
frequently hungering for the Bread of 
Life—and the hunger is not being 
satisfied. There are not nearly enough 
clergy to minister to the widespread 
scattered people. The Bishop of Huron 
is of opinion that the very existence of 
the Church of England in the Canadian 
Western prairies is in peril. 

So that much larger Grants-in-Aid may 
be sent out without delay will you 


send a gift ? 
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Motoring 


Two New Cars—15 Riley and 12 Wolseley 


A.THoucH there is no possible basis of comparison between 
these two cars and none is needed, they have one point of 
resemblance in that they are good examples of the sort of car 
which is slowly but surely taking the place, in the eyes of 
owners of common sense, of the so-called light cars of the past 
few years. They are bigger in bodywork and more efficient 
in performance. ‘The latter is an important consideration 
even today when the maximum speed of almost any car 
above 10-h.p. is reached only about once in every 50 attempts, 
because it implies swift acceleration and, what is of still 
greater value, easy driving. A lively car which needs little 
** stoking ” is, all else being equal, a safer machine than one 
that takes its own time about it, for the simple reason that 
it is much less tiring to drive—and there is nothing more 
dangerous on our extremely dangerous roads than your tired 
driver. You cannot be alert if you are sick of driving, and if 
you are not very alert you come automatically into the 
dangerous driver class. 

The roomier body has the same effect, if in a different 
degree. When very young it may not matter to you that 
you have to be fitted carefully into your seat, and realise 
when you get there that there is no room for any but the 
essential movements required for driving the car, but most 
drivers are older than that and have discovered that lack of 
room is, in or on the long run, exhausting. For a car today 
to be really safe for anybody to drive it must have plenty of 
room in all three main directions—legways, elbow-ways an1 
headways. It is not enough that the driver's seat should be 
comfortable. It must be big enough—that is wide enough— 
for him to be able to change his position a little from time to 
time. A scientifically designed seat of course makes this 
unnecessary, but these are so few that they can be left out of 
the calculation. In point of fact the only one I have ever 
sat in was in a small car—the defunct but deeply regretted 
10-h.p. Sehneider, and I remember reporting afterwards upon 
the incredible fact that I sat absolutely still for three hours 
while I tested it. 

















“Fit and Forget” 


Sparking Plugs 


AND IMPROVE YOUR ENGINE 



































Neither the Wolseley nor the Riley is a big car, but in hg 
every inch of space has been made full use of, and it is ph 
that in both cases the designers have worked on the rig 
lines. There is room for four full-grown people and 
reasonable amount of luggage in each of them. 


The Riley is a very well-planned car and I was particul: 
taken with the details of its general arrangements. Luggy 
is stowed in the built-in boot, with the spare wheel on tj 
fall outside, and is the only part of the load that is carrk 
behind the back axle. The batteries are mounted at the rey 
under the hinged floor of the boot, properly accessible and t 
hand-brake is now put between the front seats. Here it is nj 
in the way of either passenger or driver when it comes { 
getting out, with the result that there is no necessij 
for the driver to leave the car on the traffic side. This is, y 
we all know, one of the most dangerous tricks of the carele 
driver and one of the commonest. It is astonishing that the 
are not more accidents as a result of it. Both doors are exce 
tionally wide and, for its size, the car is unusually easy to g 
into and leave. . 

The engine-size is 62 by 95.2, the capacity being 1,726 cB 
and the tax-rating £11 5s. The familiar Riley design is ad 
hered, to, the overhead valves being operated by push-roii 
from twin camshafts. The gear-box is pre-selective typ 
and the clutch is of the true automatic type. It disengags 
itself when the engine-speed falls below 600 revolution 
thus providing a safeguard against rough gear-engagement 
It worked very well and was pleasantly light in action. The 
brakes are of the ‘direct action” sort, without induceif 
pressure, and quite first-class. 














On the road the Riley impressed me with three qualitiay® 
its remarkable engine-silence, its smooth running and it 
pleasant manners at the high cruising-speed of 55 miles an 
hour. It is eminently a restful car to drive and, as a result 
its speed is often deceptive. The road-holding is very gool™ 
indeed, at high speeds, but I found the rear springs rather 
harsh. . We were only two in the car and it may be that th 
normal setting is for a full load. It climbs well on second and 
better on third, particularly in view of its 27 cwt.; it has aq 
good lock and is generally speaking a handy car. It is very 
well finished, the instruments and their arrangement being a> 
noticeable feature of a high quality car. It costs £365 for the 
** Falcon ”’ saloon, £380 for the ** Adelphi” (the model unde 
review) and £380 for the ‘* Kestrel.” 

The new Wolseley should score a success with its bodywork 
whatever it may do in other ways. I have seldom sat in aj 
better designed Twelve. It is, of course, modelled on th 
25-h.p. body, itself one of the roomiest I know, but considering? 
the short wheelbase it is remarkable how much space there is 
init. You certainly can shift your position two or three times” 
and driver and passengers do sit in real comfort. It looks)” 
smaller than it is, which is, I suppose, a sign of clever design./ 
It has, in common with the big models and with the Morris, 
one feature which I value as high as any in body-design, and 
that is a very wide and high outlook. The screen is close to” 
the wheel, well raked, and the front edge of the roof stops af 
little further back than is usual. The result is that you get)7 
almost faultless vision forward. &: 

Luggage is carried in a roomy boot, but you put it in via 
the back squab, a method I do not care for much. There is 
plenty of room in the three essential directions for four full 7 
grown people, the headroom being particularly generous. 7 
Driver and front passenger have as much room to themselves | 
as in most cars of much higher power. That is the first safety . 
factor, the second being the quite remarkable efficiency of the 7 
4-cylinder engine. Its measurements are 69 by 102, the 
capacity being a shade over the 1,500 ¢.c., and the overhead 7 
valves are push-rod operated. The maximum speed according © 
to the dial was well over 65 miles an hour on top and 45 on 7 
third, but the chief virtues were the acceleration and the 7 
flexibility. In the latter it easily beat many Sixes of equal 7 
power I have driven. It weighs 23} cwt. The synchromeshed 
four-speed gear-box has a very easy change and makes very 
little noise on the indirect drive. It is well sprung, the brakes 
and steering are excellent, and I regard it as very good value | 
for £225. 




















5. 


JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed cnvelope. The highest price payable | 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
VICE AND ILLUSION Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 
GREAT THINKERS: (VIID SPINOZA. 
Professor W. G. de BURGH. 
REASON AND INTUITION. Professor J. L. STOCKS. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF A PASSAGE IN 
PLATO’S ‘“ REPUBLIC.” M. B. FOSTER, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE MIND’S LOVE FOR GOD. 
K. HENDERSON, M.A., B.Litt. 


RUSSELL AND McTAGGART. MARGARET MACDONALD. 


SPINOZA MEMORIALS IN HOLLAND. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.C.L. 


New Books. 





Institute Notes, Philosophical Survey. 


Price 3s. €d. net. Annual subscription 14s. net, post free. 


| MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON, W.C.2 
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CORNHILL 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL 
GRAN TURISMO A. K. Wickham 
HEDGEHOG HARVEST Phyllis Kelway 
SHADOW AND SONG: A POEM Ivy O. Eastwick 
THE D’ARBLAYS IN JULY, 1815 A. J. Wauchope 
WILLOW PATTERN: A LIFE STORY Alan Jenkins 
MARKET DAY AT KARANGIA Jane Woodman 
TWO CHILDREN’S POEMS: 
I. TO A SEAGULL 
II. CRECY 
“SHUT UP BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT" 
REPRIEVE: A STORY 
HARTLEY 
A PHILOSOPHER ON BOARD E. 
“BLACK TOM ” 
| OLD MARTHA 
|} A CALL OF THE WEST: A STORY w. 
| CONSOLATION: A SONNET 
PRE-VICTORIAN SCRAPBOOKS 
| THE RUNNING BROOKS 


Monica M. Bridgen 
William van Straubenzee 
James Fergusson | 
Cc. CG. Vyvyan 
Iris Origo 
M. Almedingen 
Oliver Warner 
Margaret Meller 
y. A. Donaldson 
Joan Eastman 
Beatrice A. Lees 
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Change for 2/- 


A florin placed in our hands can be changed 
into twelve hours’ happiness fora boy or 
girl from some poor East End home— 
a whole day's 
outing by the 
sea. 

We need 
17,000 florins 
for our Sum- 
mer Campaign. 
Will you become 


a share-holder in 
this effort > 





BOY AND FISH—BOTH CAUGHT. 





Contributions of any amount will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


The sf 
ast €nd 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E.1. 
*%* Dates of Children’s Excursions this year pes hop gteme 


to Southend-on-Sea:—June 6, 13, 20, 27, will be grateful 
July 4, 11, 25. for your response 











—JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W.1—— 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 











PresStIDENT—TuHE Most Hon, THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent: Danret F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croguet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No; 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
éppointment, 























Look at yout STRTRy 


If the Heels are not 
branded PHILLIPS, they 
are not the genuine article 


Therefore, since you have every right to the treble 
wear you paid for, and which only Phillips 
give we make the following unique offer. 
If you ordered Phillips Heels, and they were 
not fitted, send your shoes to us, with the 
name and address of your Boctman, and 


WE WILL FIT GENUINE PHILLIPS 


GF CHARGE and refund your postage 
Phillips Patents Ltd., Dept. 5.8, Western Avenue, Acton, London, W.3. 


“hes asst be Phillips 


HEEIS” 






FREE 


‘Last the time of three’ 








SECOND TO NONE 


We put quality of 
materials and work- 
manship into every 


building we sell —there- 
fore they last and last 
and give the satisfac- 
tion that comes from 
real value. 

GARAGE (as illustrated) 
16ft. x 10ft. x 7ft. to 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATA- eaves 
LOGUE “S.R.” showing Bungalows, Club Houses, ‘ 
Pavilions, etc. Also Garages, Greenhouses, Sheds, 


Chalets and Portable Buildings of all kinds. £43 :12:0 


BROWNE < LILLY LTD 


THAMES SIDE-READING 


Telephone: Rezding 4489, Telegrams: Portable, Reading. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JOHN ISMAY & SONS, LIMITED) 








THE NEW DAYLIGHT LAMP 





THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 





Tit third ordinary general meeting of John Ismay and Sons, 
Limited, was held on Friday, June 26th, at Sterling Ww orks, High 
Road, Dagenham. 


Mr. John Ismay (Chairman and Managing Director) said: Gen- 
tlemen,—In going through the balance-sheet, there are one or two 
items that have arisen from our change of policy. Since Ismay 
Industries acquired the bulk of our Ordinary shares, and we became 
a subsidiary to them, it has not been necessary for us to finance the 
various electrical projects—refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, &c.— 
which we had in hand previously, The Preference shareholders are 
now the ones who are mostly interested in our policy, and by taking 
shares, ‘Preference where possible, for our interests, while this will 
not give -us the opportunity of securing such a big return, we shall 
probably obtain a more regular revenue, and I am quite satisfied 
that our interests in those companies are quite worth the figure at 
which they appear in the balance-sheet. 


In pursuance of that policy, we sold our part of the property at 
Dagenham and accepted Preference shares in the Company to 
which we sold it. We are now interested principally in our main 
business of lamp manufacturing at Ilford. The profits from this line 
have been satisfactory, as, although mantles have been rather dis- 
appointing and have shown a decrease, this decrease has been more 
than offset by the sales of lamps, which have shown a big expansion. 
Although we increased our productive capacity at Ilford during the 
past year, we find that we shall have to do so again this year, and 
plans for the new buildings are already in hand. 


Our export trade in lamps shows very satisfactory growth, and 
I am confident that our export sales this year will total close on a 
million lamps. Competition gets keener, but any reduction in profits 
from this cause will, I think, be more than made up by our increased 
turnover and economies in working, and I see no reason why the 
current year should not show at least as good results. 

Our new daylight lamp has aroused great interest, and, while it is 
an expensive lamp, the light is so similar to daylight that people do 
not object to the cost. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





THE SONS OF GWALIA, LIMITED 
MR. C. A. MOREING’S SURVEY 


THe thirty-ninth annual general meeting of the Sons of Gwalia, 

Limited, was held on Thursday, June 25th, at 20 Copthall Avenue, 

London, E.C., Mr. C. Algernon Moreing (the Chairman) presiding. 
The Chairman said: 








DIvIDENDs. 

The total available profit is £113,430, out of which £33,150 has 
been paid in dividends. After transferring £10,000 to reserve 
account and £15,000 to reserve against income tax liabilities, a 
balance remains of £55,280, from which your Directors recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, absorbing 
£41,437 10s. and leaving £13,842 to be carried forward to the 1936 
account, 

DEVELOPMENTS AT DEPTH. 

During the year the main shaft was sunk 166 feet, making its 

total inetine "depth 4,610 feet. This work, with the further driving 
of the No. 27 level at an incline depth of 4,258 feet, and the opening 
up of the No. 28 level at an incline depth of 4,461] feet, constituted 
the more important section of the year’s development. On Nos. 
24, 25 and 26 levels, further work was done, and on these three 
levels the known length of the lode has now been opened up. On 
the plan you will see that on the No. 27 level, where 227 feet of 
driving was done, the main lode bas been opened up to about 1,700 
feet south of the Main Shaft, but a further 500 feet of driving will 
be necessary to open it up to its southern end. From the two winzes 
shown on the plan, the No. 28 level has been opened up for distances 
totalling 476 feet. The work completed in 1935 on these two levels, 
whilst insufficiently advanced to allow of an estimate of their 
ultimate reserves, is encouraging in that the ore so far developed 
is in value a shade over the average of the mine reserves, and there 
is every likelihood that, when the development of these bottom 
levels is completed, both tonnage and grade will be satisfactory. 
The development operations of the year have revealed no geo- 
logical features likely to disturb the continuation in depth of the 
rain ore body, and we may reasonably anticipate that the future 
opening out of the No. 29 level will be equally satisfactory. 

The first five months’ developments of the current year confirm 
the foregoing and have shown a satisfactory extension of values on 
the No. 28 level, the main producing shoots of ore maintaining their 
width and value at this the deepest level now being opened up. 

Last year you were informed that diamond drilling at 2,036 feet 
south on the No. 26 level had located a new ore body. During the 
past year this ore body has been opened up with satisfactory results 
on that level, and also on the No. 25 level. Further work is in hand 
to determine its extension beyond these levels, 

The rapert and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








Finance 


Electric Supply Investments” 


Tue Report of the Committee on Electricity Distribution, 
of which Sir Harry McGowan .was Chairman, represent; 
nearly twelve months’ work by Sir Harry and his ty 
collaborators upon the whole subject of what may 
termed the “retail” distribution of electricity in thy 
country, as distinct from the “ wholesale ” character of 
the activities of the Central Electricity Board through 
the medium of the grid system. The question of retail 
distribution concerns every shareholder in the electric 
lighting undertakings of the country, the shares of practi. 
cally all of which stand almost upon a gilt-edged plane of 
investment, because they are rightly considered to repre. 
sent a most stable public utility with possibilities of 
gradual improvement in the returns likely to accrue from 
them. 
Low YIELDs. 

The low yields to be obtained from them at the present 
time, too, are not based upon any great anticipations of 
rapid increase in dividend distributions, a factor to which} 
is attributable the high prices now ruling for most indus. 
trial shares. Electric lighting undertakings in fact have 
come to be regarded as falling to some extent into a 
category similar to that of, say, insurance shares, where 
dividends are expected gradually to improve, and cer. 
tainly not to go back. 

At present the level of yields on the leading electric 
lighting undertakings varies from a little under 3} per 
cent. to 4 per cent., and share values have not come back 
very much from the best levels touched during the period 
of rising security prices of the last three or four years, 


These highest levels were reached for the most part in§ 


1935 and the following summary of the current prices of 
the shares of the leading electrical companies sets out 
these highest prices of last year, together with dividend 
rates and the vields at present prices. 


1935 Present 
Company. Highest Dividend Price Yield % 

Bournemouth & Poole... 81/— 156% .. Ti/6 .. 3& 
British Power & Light.. 32/6 .. 6% .. 32/3 .. 3% 
Clyde Valley Elect. 45/44 . 8°) -- 45/- 2 Se 
City of Lond. Elect. .. 39/44 .. 74% 36/9 .. 4% 
County of Lond. Elect. 60/— 103% S5/- .. 3} 
Edmundsons Elect. - 46/3 8% 43/6 .. 3 
Electric Supply Corpn. 65/- 11% 60/6 .. 3% 
Hendon Elect. 2 57/- 73%* 54/6 .. *2H 
Lancashire E og 40/3. 74% 38/9 .. 3% 
Lond. Assoc. El. Unks 3. 35/104. 7% 35/3 .. Si 
London El. Supply 40/6 8% 39/6 .. 4 
Metropolitan Elect. 56/74 10% 51/8 .. SB 
Midland Counties Elect. 40/6 74% 41/- .. 3&8 
North-Eastern Elect. 36 /- 6% . 34/9 .. 3% 
North - a 

Elect. : .. 65/9 10% 58/8 .. 3% 
Scottish Pow er 45/3 3% 43/6 .. 34h 
Southern Areas Fl. 22/9 ay, ss Ba/0 << 345 
Yorkshire Elect. 49/3 8% .. 45/6 .. 3 


* Tax free. 
PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY. 

In justification of the current low level of yields, 
must be granted that the electricity supply industry has 
made wonderful strides in the past ten or fifteen years, 
The consumption of electricity has continued to ex- 
pand right through a period of depression in industry, 
and with the brighter outlook now before general trade, 
and in particular before the munitions and armament 
industries, there is apparently no reason to anticipate any 
kind of setback, but rather an acceleration of its progres- 
sive development. It would seem as though the heavy 
industries of the country are confronted by a period of 
possible activity akin to that of the War years, but without 
some of the restraint of those years—which, nevertheless, 
were responsible for a tremendous fillip to the use of 
electricity in industry. 

QUALIFYING Factors. 

At the same time there are various points on the 
othcr side which the investor in electricity shares would 
do well to consider. First of all there is the fact that 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


NEARLY HALF A CENTURY’S RECORD OF 
PROGRESS 
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WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES OF THE UNDERTAKING 





LORD HIRST OF WITTON’S SPEECH 





f'xe annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, 
Limited, was held last Thursday, June 25th, at Magnet House, 
Kingsway, London, W.c. The Right Hon. Lord Hirst of Witton 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding, said : 

I take it for granted that you have all received and have 
read with satisfaction the Report and Statement of Accounts, 
} which, as usual, we have endeavoured to render in a clear and 
informative manner. 

VALUE OF RESERVES. 


T trust the shareholders are satisfied with the increased dividend 
which we propose to declare without having to curtail in any way 
our usual contribution to ‘‘ General Reserves”? and to ** Carry 
Forward.” From some quarters we have received some comment 
about the growth of our reserves, but, whilst the Directors feel 
these reserves are usefully employed in our business, they consider 


resent 
ons of 
which} 
indus. 


; have that it would be wrong to depart from their conservative methccs. 
nto a Experience has shown your Directors that on many occasions the 
where capitalisation of reserves during a boom period has crippled success- 


ful companies, and has not enabled them to face the period 6f 
depression which immediately follows on prosperous times. A 
capital reorganisation has become necessary in nearly all cases, 


1 cer 


ectric # and we naturally want to take every care that no such misfortune 
1 should ever befall the G.E.C. 
per . : ; mS 
. k We, therefore, thought a cash bonus of 5 per cent., in addition 
ee to our usual 10 per cent. dividend, is a reasonable and satisfactory 
eriod distribution of profits, more especially as shareholders reap additional 
m of F pecially P 
years, i benefit this year through the bonus issue which we have announced 
rt in ge in connexion with a moderate increase of our capital. The latter 
f step we considered desirable, bearing in mind. further capital 
ces¢ expenditure which we foresee and the finance required for our 
> Out FF increased business. 
dend Causes oF Goop ReEsutts. 
Our good results are due to a number of causes: (1) I can say 
we have built ourselves up on a sound foundation; (2) We have, 
1 % during the period of depression, carried on our research and studies 
/0 5 } } Pig 
3 and development of the services that electricity can render so that 
ng oP oe 
3H we were in a position to take full advantage of the recovery in 
345 business when it came. This recovery is now evident, and I see 
44 no reason why, given political stability within the next few years, 


33 equally good if not better results should not be obtained. So long 


3 th as the country is able to continue to increase the number of people 
3 fs in employment, so long, I believe, has the peak of our country’s 
2 +3 prosperity not yet been reached. It must be borne in mind that 
3g every hundred thousand people sent into additional employmert 
3 th will draw wages of anything from ten to fifteen millions per annum. 


| By that amount the spending power of the public will be increased 


3 39 and, thanks to the tariff, the majority of the commodities so pur- 
3 RI. chased will be of British manufacture or of Empire origin. 
as Lastly, considerable credit for the improversent not only in our 
own but also in the country’s affairs is due to peace in industry. 
is I hope it will be possible to arrive at a settlement in connexicn 
i. with the present labour demand which will preserve that peace 
fs for many years on a basis honourable to beth sides, and paying 
4 due regard to the need of compctitive exports from this country. 
Our main activities have, of course, been concentrated on the 
supply to the home market, but we have made considerable pro- 
3 gress during the last year in the supply to our Dominions Overseas, 
> IG to our Colonies, and also to foreign countries, mainly thcse which 
has can be described as being within the sterling area. 
ars, In my speech last year I alluded to the steady growth of our 
re export business, and I am glad to say that this year that expansicn 
_— has continued, our increase over the previous year being in the 
Ty, neighbourhood of 20 per cent. The volume of our total exports 
de, § constitutes a record in the company’s history, though the actual 
ent money value falls a little short of the year 1929-30, when prices 
sete were considerably higher. I am pleased to say that the increase we 
ws have achieved is mainly due to exports to the British Empire, which 
es- now absorbs over 75 per cent. of our oversea shipments, 
VV I think the outstanding fact of the last two years has been that 


of conditions in the British Empire have reflected the greater prosperity 
which has been reigning in this country, with the result that the 


ut Empire has offered a better market for our goods than the rest of 

SS, the world. How far this happy result is duc to the Ottawa Agree- 

of ments it is difficult to say, but it is certainly, in my opinion, due to 
the fact that this country has opened wider its doors for the admis- 
sion of Empire products, so that our prosperity has become more 
closely linked with theirs. 

io Tam particularly glad that the result of all these activities of ours 
has not only been additional profit for’ our shareholders but also the 

ld employment of some 4,000 or 5,000 additional workers—(applause) 

at skilled or in the process of becoming skilled, and the total number 


of our employees now exceeds 34,000. 
Zhe. Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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FIXED TRUSTS 
AND EQUITIES 


HANKS to the introduction of Fixed Trusts, it has. 


become easy to acquire a well-selected holding of 
ordinary shares or common stocks—“‘ equities,” as they are 
now generally called. 


This kind of investment has become popular because 
people have discovered that really good equities in pros- 
perous and well financed concerns are safer than gilt- 
edged stocks. This is so, because the Directors of such 
companies never divide profits up to the hilt, but regularly 
put part of them into the business, or into well-chosen 
investments. ‘This system means that the income of the 
business continually grows, and with it, the value of the 
equity and the income gained from it. 


But who can be certain that any one company, however 
excellent its record, will continue to be prosperous and 
well-financed ? This difficulty is met by the Fixed Trust 
principle of spreading risks and so securing safety in 
numbers. 


The 100 selected Companies included in THE FOUR 
PORTFOLIOS of the BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED 
TRUSTS together with the 4o alternatives, enable a 
purchaser of sub-units to secure an interest in the best of 
British Industry. 


The gross annual yield on an investment divided 
equally between all four Portfolios is approximately 


401 


This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the 
last completed years of the 100.Companies comprising the 
four portfolios. In the same financial periods distributable 
share bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms 
added a further $ per cent. to the gross annual yield. 


Sub-units may be bought or sold through any stockbroker or 
Bank. Approximately £20 upwards may be invested in any 


British 
Industries 
Fixed « Trusts 


TRUSTEES : 
MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ A FREE BOOKLET. Further information, including 
the names of the one hundred securities contained in the 
Four Portfolios, will be found in handbook S.17, which 
will be sent free on application to the Managers : 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 NATional 4931. 


Members of Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managers. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 36.) 
nearly all public utility undertakings, and electricity 
supply companies in particular, derive benefit from 
falling prices in general industry so long as the.demand 
for their own products or services is not adversely 
affected. For in a period of falling prices working 
costs are lowered, and with electricity undertakings 
especially the cost of development is cheapened. 
Development is indeed the biggest problem before 
electricity undertakings, because the heaviest charge 
upon their revenues is the interest cost of the money 
that has been sunk in mains and other distributing 
plant. If a period of rising prices for general com- 
modities is at hand, then the electricity companies will 
be confronted with rising costs for coal and labour, and, 
perhaps even more important, with higher expenses 
for mains and plant to supply new areas, and it will 
not be easy for them to pass on these costs to consumers 
in any case. 
on CHARGES. 

One of the considerations which led to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Harry McGowan’s Committee by the Minister 
of Transport was the criticism—much of it certainly ill- 
informed—which was directed against electric supply 
charges, and while his Committee does not uphold the 
criticisms, it nevertheless recommends a very much greater 
measure of public control over the finance of electricity 
undertakings than has existed hitherto, as distinct from 
the control of their charges for current. Sir Harry 
McGowan finds a verdict of “ Not Proven” in regard to 
certain abuses which have been alleged, such as undue 
profits to contractors identified with controlling groups 
or service charges for financial and technical advice, on 
the effect of bonus share issues, but his Committee 
admits the possibility that such abuses might occur. 
His remedy for this and for the more rapid develop- 
ment of sparsely populated areas is the amalgamation 
of small concerns with larger ones, whether owned by 





UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS TRUST OF INSURANCE 
SHARES AND TRUST OF BANK & INSURANCE SHARES 


TRUST 
o BANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 





Trust of Bank Shares provides a means of 
investment free from _ personal liability 
in respect of uncalled capital, in the shares 
of 40 leading British Banks and Discount 
Companies. Bank Units may be bought 
and sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and 
based on cash dividends is from 33% to 4% 
Price of Units, 30th June . . . 20s. 0d. 


For full particulars cpply for Trust of Bank Shares 
Handbook to Managing Director, 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
29 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3 MAN. HOUSE 5467 





MCN 112177 





joint stock undertakings or by local authorities. Sy 
amalgamations are to be compulsory, and the t 
arranged by District Commissioners appointed by ¢, 
Government. 

ConsuMERS TO BENEFIT. 

The Report in fact is framed entirely from the poig 
of view of the consumer. No doubt those undertakins 
whose development policy has been directed all alog 
by a wise foresight, and whose methods indeed appy 
to have been accepted by Sir Harry McGowan 
deserving of application to the industry as a whol 
have nothing to fear, but all the same the Report ; 
certainly not a “ bull’’-point for electricity — sha 
holders. The recommendations would only increase th 
restrictions placed upon the undertakings and hamper the 
discretion without any compensating benefits. Sha 
holders, apparently, will have to take all the risks g 
adventuring upon wider development and the cm 


sumers enjoy most of the benefits, that is, if the recon 


mendations of the Committee are adopted and_ bri 
about the anticipated hastening of the extended 

of electricity. Opinion in the best electrical circle 
however, seems to be inclined to accept the Repo 
fairly complacently, if only for the reason that j 
might have been very much worse for the indus 
if the Committee had endorsed any of the remedig 
pressed upon it by those critics who desired to plaq 
the distribution of electricity entirely under bureaucrati 
control. A. W. Wricut, 


Financtal Notes 


Stock ExcuaNncGe Factors. 
BustnEss on the Stock Exchange shows little sign of a rela 
of the activity which occupied dealers a few months ago, bu 
the turnover is probably up to the normal for the time ¢ 
year. The summer holiday season is already beginning to 
a shadow over markets, and although the European politic 
situation may be said to have taken a slight turn for the bette! 
the outlook in this direction remains sufficiently obscure t 
restrict new business in securities, and this week the City ha 
been paying considerable attention to events at Genev 
Similarly, the recovery in the exchange value of the Frend 
franc, and a more settled appearance in the “ gold bloc 
countries, still leave many Stock Exchange observers wit 
the impression that the financial improvement may not prov 
by any means permanent. After their sharp decline last week 
however, British Government and other stocks of the gilt 
edged type have become steadier, partly on the more gener 
realisation that the recent firmness of bill rates in Lombari 
Street was nothing more than a seasonal movement befor 
the end of the half-year, and did not betoken an early end 0 
the period of cheap money. 

* * * * 


G.E.C, Export IMPROVEMENT. 

As befits the Chairman and Managing Director of an under 
taking of the wide ramifications of the General Electri 
Company, Lord Hirst of Witton, speaking at the annu 
meeting on June 25th, dealt with a number of matters outsid: 
the immediate business of the company. Questions 4 
oversea trade and political trends, however, have a_ veri 
considerable bearing on the fortunes of every great industrial 
enterprise, and it is satisfactory to note that Lord Hirst’ 
view of them is, on the whole, not unduly pessimistic. / 
far as the affairs of the G.E.C. are concerned, one of thé 
most notable parts of his address was the reference to th 
immediate causes for the substantial increase in busines 
and profits during the past year, indicating the company’s 
ready response to improving industrial conditions. Firstly, 
the company has always been soundly based both financially 
and industrially, while during the depression the work of 
research was carried on, and the organisation was thus ready 
for trade recovery. Lord Hirst also made a reference to the 
care which has been taken to foster and maintain good 
relations with buyers in oversea markets, and especially 
in the Empire, with the result that, despite the severe handi 
caps now imposed on oversea trade, the volume of the 
company’s export business increased by 20 per cent. last yeat 
to a new high record level, while the British Empire nov 
absorbs about 75 per cent. of its oversea shipments. 

* * * * 


A VETERAN MINE, 

Although, owing to labour and mechanical difficulties, the 
year 1935 yielded a reduced profit to the Sons of Gwalia 
Ltd., this veteran West Australian mining concern has 4 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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S. Su 
“7 LOBITOS OILFIELDS 
l by ¢, 
’ A GENERALLY BETTER OUTLOOK 
he poi MR. H. C. R. WILLIAMSON’S SPEECH 
7 al Tae twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Lobitos Oilfields 
Ul alloy Ltd. was held on June 30th in London. 
l appe Mr. H. ©. R. Williamson — Chairman) said that the refinery 
wan was now working at just below full capacity. They estimated 
.  whokfae that for the current six months there would be a small loss on the 
: refinery working, and for the ensuing six months a small profit. 
a Se Thencefozth, peel tage there was no unusual fall in the price 
«Sha of petroleum products compared with the price of crude oil, the 
ease th na a should earn a reasonable profit path crude supplied to 
per the it, as compared with selling the crude in the world market. The 
3} operations of the Peruvian company were, on the whole, satis- 
Sha factory. Production increased from 270,934 tons to 294,873 and 
risks @# in October was 26,469 tons, the highest monthly figure since 
he August, 1931. 
veal : Teas to more general aspects of the petroleum industry, the 
d br year 1935 was decidedly encouraging. The prosperity of the 
TUG) industry naturally depends largely upon world trade activity and 
ded in particular upon trade activity in the United States of America. 
circle Under both these categories 1935 showed an improvement over 
Repo 1934, though falling far short of the 1929 figures both in volume 
end value. While this was true of general trade, what was the 
that | position of the petroleum industry ? In 1929 the world’s total 
ndusty production of petroleum was 211,000,000 tons. In 1935 pro- 
emedigam duction reached 226,000,000 tons, and it is safe to say that the 
O ple 1935 output corresponded much more closely with demand than 
‘a was the case in 1929. The figures are significant as showing that 
ucrati the petroleum trade has expanded out of all proportion to world 
IGHT, trade in general. The increase in production over 1934 amounted 
to 9 per cent., the United States being responsible for 644 per cent. 
of that increase. This latter feature might be cause for uneasiness 
were it not for the fact that the increase in domestic consumption 
: in the United States was such that the exportable surplus amounted 
a retum to no more than importing countries were readily able to absorb. 
ago, b To pay the proposed dividend of 74 per cent. an inroad into 


the amount brought forward had been made, but the Board felt 
that it was perfectly right to do so on this occasion, as from what 


time 
r to cag 


This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 4 £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ne £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 








politic they knew of the current year’s prospects they were fairly confident 

better of being able to pay a dividend next year at least equal to the Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
one now recommended, and were not without hope of increasing it. | description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
cure ti The report was unanimously adopted. throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
“ity ha 
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WHOLE LIFE 


or 
ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE? 


The Young Man’s 
Problem Solved ! 


It frequently happens that a young man puts aside 
the question of insurance during the earlier years of 
his life (when the advantage could be taken of 
lower premium rates), because he is unable to decide 
between a Whole Life Policy and Endowment 
Assurance. The smaller annual outlay for the former 
is more in tune with his pocket, yet the attractiveness 
of Endowment Assurance as an investment may 
appeal to him. To meet this difficulty the Caledonian 
—Scotland's Oldest Insurance Office—has introduced 
a plan whereby it is possible to effect a Whole Life 
Assurance, with the privilege of converting to an 
Endowment Assurance at the end of 5, 7, or 10 
years. Thus it is possible to make adequate provision 
for dependants during the earlier years of his respon- 
sibilities, and later, when earnings increase, the option 
to convert to Endowment Assurance may be exercised. 
Full particulars of this policy can be obtained from 


THE CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 19 CEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON — GLASGOW — BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER AND BRANCH OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
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WHAT’S YOUR HOME ADDRESS... ? 


It is pleasant to talk of ‘ your home ‘—but when 











Querter Day comes round you realize whose It 








is! It is wiser to enlist the aid of the Abbey 
Road Building Society and thereby enjoy the 


privileges of 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Manasging Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 


true home ownership. 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 38.) 
remarkable record of dividends to its credit, and even under 
the unfavourable conditions prevailing last year, provided 
shareholders with a dividend equivalent to 45 per cent. on 
the 10s. shares. After recounting some of the adverse 
circumstances of the past year, Mr. C. Algernon Moreing, 
the Chairman, gave shareholders attending the annual 
meeting an encouraging account of the current position at 
the mine. The deductions which were drawn from the 
more important development work completed during 1935 
have been confirmed by further work during the first five 
months of the current year, and satisfactory new ore-bodies 
have been opened up. 

* * * * 
THE OUTLOOK FOR JoHN Ismay. 

Some of the factors which contributed to the increase of 
nearly £10,000 to £43,329 in the profits of John Ismay and 
Sons Ltd. during the past year were commented upon at 
the annual meeting. Mr. John Ismay, the Chairman and 
Managing Director, reminded shareholders that the com- 
pany’s main manufacturing interest is now in the Ilford 
lamp undertaking. Although the results of mantle manu- 
facture were rather disappointing, the decline in this direction 
was more than made good by a big expansion in sales of 
Jamps. Productive capacity at Ilford was increased by the 
company during the year, but further extensions are necessary, 
and plans for the new buildings are already in hand. While 
Mr. Ismay was able to give a good account of the company’s 
export achievements during the twelve months to March 31st 
last, he is confident of the future, believing that any reduction 
in profit due to increasingly keen competition will be more 
than offset by a larger turnover and economies in working. 

* * * * 
Logiros DIvIDEND PROSPECTS. 

This week's annual meeting of the Lobitos Oilfields 
Company, which is reported elsewhere, put a much better 
complexion on the dividend outlook than was conveyed by 
the directors’ report. Mr. H. C. R. Williamson, who 
presided, stated that the dividend was maintained for 1935 
at 7$ per cent. because the directors, from what they know 
of current prospects, are fairly confident of maintaining the 
distribution for 1936, and are not without hope of being 
able to increase it. Mr. Williamson also gave an interesting 
and satisfactory account of the refinery which the company 
has established at Ellesmere Port. yaNy © be 








COMPANY MEETING 


HOVIS LIMITED 
INCREASED SALES 


Tuer thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Hovis, Ltd., was 
held on July Ist, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8S.W., Mr. A. H. 
Dence (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the net profit on trading was almost identical with that 
of the previous year, while the balance carried to the balance- 
sheet was £7,000 more. The reserve fund at £450,000 and the 
figures in the accounts showed the company to be in a very strong 
position. 

Continuing, he said: I am pleased to say that more and more 
people are recognising the advantages of Hovis as a prime necessity 
of life; thus, our sales have again shown an increase, and in 
respect to those sales, if you will turn your attention to the inset 
in the report, you will see there a significant picture, and that is 
the delivery of Hovis to the 8.8. ‘ Queen Mary,’ the most up-to-date 
and modern ship of this country, which has been the admiration 
of the whole world. The Cunard Company are regular users of 
Hovis, and it is particularly pleasing to the directors to think that 
our product should be associated with this latest beautiful ship. 
Hovis has stood the test of time and it is still up-to-date, because 
we keep ourselves up-to-date—our plant, machinery and mills. 
Our country mill at Haverhill, for instance, has recently been 
entirely rebuilt and is now being fitted throughout with new plant 
and machinery. 

At our last annual meeting I reported that we had opened an 
Advertising Depot at Exeter; this depot is now fully equipped 
with proper machinery and is able to handle all our West of 
England work. All our other advertising depots are doing useful 
and increasing business. I believe that we are the only milling 
company in this country, possibly in the world, that has a physio- 
logical laboratory controlled by eminent consultants. 

{ would like to touch on a matter that has been referred to in 
the report, and that is our cattle and poultry feeding stuffs, the 
turnover in which shows a gratifying increase to our trade. The 
same analytical and physiological research that has been applied 
to Hovis flour is being applied to these feeding stuffs, with the 
result that we are obtaining high commendation from farmers 
and other users of those products and an increasing naman for 
them. 

‘The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 19 


By ZENo 


(A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this tee}: 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The nam 
the winner will be published in our nezt issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) 
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1, A no longer fresh companion short ! 
will result in a draw in a 3. Ail and out (anag.). 
game. 4. Convincing. 
6. rev. Mineral spring. 5. Treatment for an aggregat/ 
9. You can get about 9s. out age in which individualit 
of this systematic instruc- is lost ? 
tion. 6. rev. The blessed isle. 
14. rev. With 17, you will get 7. Pea-crab. : 
the point. 8. Became motionless, 
15, Fruit-sugar. - 10. P.C. in America. 
16. rev. One who renounces’ II. “The... autumn, big with 
worldly goods needs nothing. rich increase, 
17. See 14. Bearing the wanton burtha 
18. What the result is when the of the prime.” 
canoe capsizes? 12. The entire result can b 
19. This combination is largely expressed in adroitness. 
made from a mixture of 13. Turn out the other way 
metal with mercury. round. 
21. Better this than never. 20. He wrote “ Taras Bulba.” 
22. rev. This is half gone. 24, rev. To suffer damage by us 
23. Short. is to have a lasting quality! 
25. Grianing. 28. See 30. 
26. rev. ** Man! 30. Becomes worsted in 28, 
Thou pendulum betwixt a 
— a. 2 SOLUTION TO 
21: _— submission from CROSSWORD NO. 196 
lina. a 
29. There's no hope for this {P| E]N] E/T] R] A] BL] ETP 
fellow. R| E|M| E]/M] B] RI A C| EIS 
31. 1 with 54 ciphers. O| N| EJDJO R| I | CeCiT 
32. A short day is long enough UIG| L| O| W/W] O] RIMYL] E 
to get married. DI L| O| BI B| E|WIS|s| AI RB 
P|ALS RJ ALS N|U 
DOWN T|N/G/R/A|T(I]T|U/D).EB 
1. Noteworthy person con- E|D|GI/ ELY|S Y|G/1/ AIN 
nected with a railway ! D E/P(UI TIA O|N{T 












































SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword Puzzle No. 196 is Eustace Ridley, 
County Hall, S.E. 1. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


July, 1936. CONTENTS: 3/6 net 
THE ROOT OF THE MISCHTEF By J. A. SPENDER 
ROOSEVELT VERSUS LANDON By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
THE SITUATION IN AUSTRIA By Dr, ERNST BENEDIKT 
M. BLUM AT THE CROSSROADS By THOMAS BALOGH 
THE PROBLEM OF THE REFUGEES IN EUROPE 


By Dr. NORMAN BENTWICH 
WILL SPAIN FOLLOW RUSSIA? 
one et BRERETON, D.-és-L. (Per's) 
THE TEACHING OF or HISTOR 
HEARNSHAW, ee -D., LL.D. 


rofessor F. a c. 
DOWNLAND VILLAGES AND THEIR LOCAL ARCHITECTU 
H. ry MASSINCHAM 


THE SOVIET-MONGOLIAN PROTOCOL OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE By W. 
UNANIMISM AND JULES ROMAINS By |. KOUCHNER-LUND 
THE ARMENIANS By A. 0. SARKISSIAN 
ARCILEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE IN THE bia CENTURY 


y A. E. IKIN, LL.D. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 

he Social Revolution in xurope; France the Last Strongho:d; Br.taia, 
Italy and the League. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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PERSONAL COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 





la es cane 
LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. PERC Y INESON, East End 
Mission, Central — 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


A SAMPLE of 





aoe Iodized Liver Salts, and 
descriptive book, sent free. Apply, LINGFoRD & 
Son, Ltp., Dept. S., Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


EAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE, 





Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 
of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 
death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also 


contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 
Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A., 

CREMATION SOCIETY, 

23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tean... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.. 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
YPECIALIST’S (Budapest Univ.) report on effective 
) treatment for diabetics.—Write, DIABETYLIN Co., 

Kingston-on-Thames. 











The Loch Ness Monster’s getting vexed 
Its status has declined, 

Because TOM LONG tob acco’s proved 
A vastly better ** find. 


——_—_—_ 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. 
R Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 anunally to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefuily acknowledged. 


JUUR HOLIDAY PLANS—can they possibly in- 
y elude one guinea to send a poor or crippled child 
‘THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
W.C. 1., greatly 











The Alexandra 
established 





fora fortnight by the sea ?— 
AND R.S.U., 32 John Street, London, 


hones so. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


RAL i 8 

SECRETARY wanted { for important Society advo- 
cating urban decentralisation and satellite towns in 
connection with national planning. Only a small 
salary can be paid at first, but there is a good oppor- 
tunity for enlarging the scope of the Society. Speaking, 
writing and organising ability, and knowledge of the 
subject, are desirable qualifications.—Apply, stating age, 





ECENT ATi Ge. 





by July isth, to the CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE Com- 
7. G.C.A., 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. 

TINIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


KILGOUR CHAIR OF GEOLOGY 

The Kilgour Chair of Geology under the patronage 
of the University Court is vacant by the resignation of 
Professor A. W. Gibb, M.A., D.Se.. F.R.S.E 

Persons who desire to be considered for the office are 


requested to lodge their names with the Secretary of 


the University by August 31st, 1936. The Conditions 
of Appointment may be obtained from the undersigned. 
. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 
University of Aberdeen. 
TNIVERSITY 





OF ABERDEEN. 


LECTU RESHIP 1] IN ” MATHEMATICS. 

The University Court will 1 shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a Lecturer in the Mathematics 
Department. 

The salary proposed is £400. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office 
are requested to lodge their names with the Secretary 
to the University on or before July 17th, 1936. 

The Conditions of Appointment and Ferm of Applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 
The University, Aberdeen. 
Publishers require 





ADVERTISE- 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





lBHREBRCK CeiLL BSE SB 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Comnlete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
~~ of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 








ECYPT : SUDAN 
INDIA + —" 





MINIMUM PASSAGE 


; RATES. 
! PORT SAID £16 
; 


i a ae 


; Write for 


; 





particulars 
of special BOM BAY \ £40 
KARACHI! ~ 
CCLOMBO <£41 
Cf ~6CCALCUTTA £45 
TRAVEL in comfort on Steamers 

specially designed and 
equipped to meet tropical conditions. You 
can have all the amenities of luxurious travel 


with extremely moderate rates by booking 
your passage by— 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITYs HALL LINES 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Tel.: AVENUE 9340. 
Tower Building, Liverpool, Tel.: Cent. 3840. 


off-season 


facilitics. 














75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9222. 
AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Successes. Six suceesses out of seven entries, 


ee ts 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 


HE QUEEN’S 9 SECRETARIAL 
T 67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings. 

ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 


BRBAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, ‘SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





COLLEGE, 





Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. 








LONDON, N.W. 

of Education aa the 
London. Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of the University of London. Teacher's 
Certificate of the University. of Cambridge for the 
Diplomas and Teacher's Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year's training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved 
for the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of the University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, 4 c¢., 
anniv Princiral. Miss KATHARINE L. JoUNSTON, WLA. 


JNIVERSIT Y Or LONDON. 


SALUSBURY ROAD, 
Recognised by the Board 


University of 





COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART, 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
August Sth september 4th, 1936. 


Director: GEOFFREY WEBB, M.A. 


THE RENAISSANCE, WITH SPECTAT, 
REFERENCE TO COLLECTIONS AND WORKS 
OF ART IN ENGLAND. ‘ 

Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, will be given 
at the Institute, one of the finest Adam Houses extant. 
A special feature will be the numerous visits to Museurs, 
Galleries, Private Collections, and architectural monu- 
ments, organised in conjunction with the lectures. 
A number of excursions to places of interest are also 
planned.—Prospectus from THE SECRETARY, Summer 
School, 20 Portman Square, London, W. 1 


THE ART OF 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











YVALDER GIRLS” SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
THE JUNIOR SCHOL ARSHIP EXAMINATION 
for 1936 will be held on July 14th, 15th, 16th. 


Three " holarships are offered, one £75, two £60. per 
annum. Candidates must be under 12 years on 
October Ist, 1936. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


D* WLLLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 
Recognised E ndowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 
HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Svariun. 


KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years, 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.). 
Thorough Genera! Education. Alt Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields, 

For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C 
Clerks to the Governors. 10 Meiville Street. Edinburgh. 3. 
AWNES SCHUUL, AMPIHILL.— uve senor va 
b individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming.’ Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 pa. 
PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, G.P.DS.T. 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
£90 per annum. Six Scholarships of £15 a year will be 
awarded at each Boarding House.—For prospectus, 
apply to the H&AD-MISTRESS. 


OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
{Bodelwyddan Castle, Abergele, N. Wales). 





DOLGELLEY 














CHAIRMAN: Sir J. W. Ronald Macleay, G.C.M.G. 
HEADMISTRESS: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 


Public boarding school for 240 girls, ages 7-19, recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Pupils prepared for 
external and University entrance examinations. Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and Art Courses. 
All games, swimming and riding. Private golf course, 
400 acres of park. Sea and mountain air. Thoroughly 
varied diet, fresh fruit and salads daily. Entrance and 
leaving scholarships. Entire charge of children from 
abroad, if desired. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—Seound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 




















young man, graduate, | Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. A|standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
with experience of typography and journalism.—|few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
Box A. 657. particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 
ROYALTY. (Gerrard 7331.) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wed. & Thurs. at 2.30. BEAUTIFUL DALMAT LA Ce a a 
ANMER HALL presents ‘ : : ‘ 
NTE A medieval paradise midst oriental splendour. 
wi R SUNSHINE. Bathing, Fishing, Tennis, Romance. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. ATHENE SEYLER. 
DALMATIA— 16 days from 22 gns. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) Admission: 8/é—1/6 LAKE BLED—16 days from 12 gns. 
EVENINGS, 8.30. MATINEES THURS. & SAT., 2.30. Apply for illustrated programme and detailed information, 
A BRIDE FOR THE UNICORN YUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU, 
A New Play by DENIS JOHNSTON, 25 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. Whitehall 2 
Author of “The Moon in the Yellow River.” 





























SPECTATOR 
































the Alps. An English school for buys. from 12 to 19, 
offering individual education and care. Preparation 
for all English examinations and for Universities and 
Army. Modern Languages. Health, Character. 
Winter and other sports. Scouting.—Particulars from 
Headmaster, J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab), who 
will arrange interviews in London 





EDUCATIONAL 


‘ CHO OLS 
Ss belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 





Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 180; 9-18:£110 
Rootham School, York ‘ 145 : 12-19 : £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150 : 12-19 - £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY -~-BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 165: 9-18: £110 
‘Lhe Mount School. York 106 : 13-19 : £153 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 
SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton. Yorks. 150: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex on sre - -. 190:10-18: £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 


Essex (Junior) ; ahs 28: 7-10: 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 150: 10-18; £ 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 90: 7-17: 

CO-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN” BOARDING 

SCHOOL 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 150: 10-17: £81 


Apply to SCHOOL, or to SECRETARY, Central Education 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, London.N.W.1. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
N AKE MONEY writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid 
z literary work. 56 English and American firms 
buving.—E. E. SERVICE, 1(S8) Glenside, Plymouth 
M3: typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., 








Carbon 2d. Expert 
London, W.C. 1. 





N“Wwe MCFARLANE—from 44 Elderton Road, 
P Westcliff, to THE STUDY, 96 Marine Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea. NOTICE CHANGE OF ADDRESs. 


Typewriting 1s. per 1,000 words. 

\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 

INSTITUTE (Dept. Palace Gate, W.8 


MISCELLANEOUS 
D°’’ EGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ' 


yequest.—MANAGER, Lissadell. 





S5D), 











selected. Handknit 
Tweed patterns free on 
Irish Free State 


Sligo, 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
bring their announcements to the notice of the 
thousands of readers of 7'he Spe ctator. Prepaid Classified 
advertiseme cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Ottices, 


many 








COCK ROACH 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe 
extermination guaranteed ; nu Chemists, 











sent on approval. 
Write for catalogue and 
64 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


patterns. —LEODIAN, S.P.6 


? 





to sell or professional services to offer are invited to | 


99 Gower Street, | 


London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5° for 13, | 
74°, for 26 and 10% for 52 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy | 
*“ BLATTIS ” UNION PASTE ; 


: | FNDINBURGH. 
4 4 
Boots’ | ] 


ranches, Stores, or Sole Me ake rs.—HOWARTHS, 47 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1 6, 2.6, 4/6, post ache! 
YALE OF TAILORED MACCLESFIELD SILK | 
Ss DRESSES.—Models to measure during sale from | 
?Is.; with short sleeves from 23s. 6d. Specimen dress | 














Dept. S.P., Town Hall, Cheltenham, 














Do you long to stand shoulder to shoulder on the 


concrete round the bandstand, to join the bathing 
queue for use of sea?—or would you, for a change, 
like to breathe our mountain air, explore our Decby- 
shire hills, fish our fascinating streams, with England 
We 
know you MUST have golf, tennis, squash, dancing, 


as a sur-round rather than a background? 


a sun lounge, and possibly a Curative Spa; su these 
are provided. You'll enjoy them even more! 


Write to J. J. Hewlett, Resident Managing Director 
for Brochure. 


“PALACE 
BUXTON 


Derbyshire 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





HOLIDAY. 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nk. TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DrVON. 
Established 1378. 
Beautiful grounds. Good centre for sports. 
popular for families on leave. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 


| 
| 
| 
| 
TI 
RESTFUL 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Long 


Licgut Batus. 





| Werte for Mlustrated Tariff. 

| | ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
| Room and breakfast 5s. 6d. a night, “¢ 30s. 
| weekly : with dinner 6s. Gd. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—-175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
suites 24 rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Mild. Lusu, Manager. 


I ROITWICH SPA-- 


new 
Guide from Kh. 





-THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


‘4crescent. Tgms.: **Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





| ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, 
dsea level, south aspect, 
Good English cooking. 


BATH. 
delgttl. grounds. 
Hotel omnibus tree 


600ft. above 
Newly dec, 
From 4 gns. 











iv THE [July 3, 1936 
4 = 4 
id Classi —Continued 
Prepaid Classified Advettisements—Continue 
one ewees a 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WANTED TO PURCHASE ART EXHIBITIONS 
i. ae 
‘ a CATTT — . as , nag , a =. YES NTERNATIONAL SURREALI Sf? 
HE COLLEGE, SOUTH LEIGH, OXON, specialises EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST <B 
in educational problems of boys from 15 to 19. PRICES OBTAINABLE for your | REVIEW Ret are an ae 50 inn, Bets): Acta 
Coaching for all entrance examinations. Ten years’ | COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C, 2. (Tem. 3048). PAINTINGS SCULPTURES, OBJECTS, I ECTURGS 
successes. Careers studied. | No.abnormal boys.— Sy > <sieidlnatactaniebahls le ‘ ite ites — k 
Apply Director, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., Oxon. : = Soe 
= an HOLIDAYS FOR THE TABLE, &e. 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS NHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incomparable 
a Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and san a = 
A gid COLLEGE.—ARVEYEFS-VILLARS, VAUD, | Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless entertain N ee ree oe ee . TAU 
ft SWITZERLAND. 4,100 feet up on a south slope of | ment: sport for all.—Iustrated Guide free trom SHORTBREAD bor those who like it thig, 


Sugared segments, in tins. 
J. W. 


108 


3s. by inland post. 
MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
Street, 


Princes Edinburgh 2. 





Cc INE M. AS 


A ADE “M Y Cc l N E M A&G 
L Oxtord Street. Ger. 2981. 
Cx ZC choslovi akia’s Robia Hood. 


*JANOSIK” (A) 
A stirring t ale of Adventure. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH - 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W _ RAND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROY AL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). —TU DOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—-DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIV ERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCKH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD., 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY, 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT ee. ate & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—W net ag ELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—AL _ 


—QU 
HUNSTANTON UFE ie STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths). — alata TH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
INL OGH RANNOCH (Perths).- LOCH RANNOCIL 
LEAMINGTON SPA. ea HOUSE. 
—REGENT 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWF. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St. W.C.1. 
—U) a Et 1D SERV ICES, 938/102 Cromwell 
Vu 
MALVERN.—ROY Ai NOT uRY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON ityDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
-ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WE STERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. €romer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACK. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERwicK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). AY. 
ANCHOR. 














HOUSE, 


—B 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest | gsT, ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed-| ST, IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
} rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 1: | ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 





vs. pe 
j day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Phys sicians. 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LE T 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


ior properties of 





every description apply to 


Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Veis.: 1147/8) 240) (Tel.: 983A) 


(Tel. 





| 

| EFRESH YOURSE iL VES in English Country. 

Ask for Dx — e List (: (3d. “post free) of 180 INNS and 

ITELS managed by the 

5 RE t RESHMENT HOUSE 
TD., 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


PEOPLE’ ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., LtD., 
STREET, W. 1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
' quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 
Apply for List *‘ S,’’ stating requirements, to ** SURRKY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





JARWICK CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 5.W.1). 
\ Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with 


dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. te 2gas. w’kly.—Vic. 7289. 








ST. MAWES (Cornwail).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE Pk., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK.. HYDRO Hote, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough be ommon. —BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CA JE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste ol —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOW oo N COURT PRIVATE, 
?ALACE, 


—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.).—GROVE HALL 


WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).- THEOBALD'S S PARK, 








































































DPEAIGHT 


AND SONS, 











Lrp., 98 and 99 ester I 
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